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the present paper attempt made present the reader 
with general picture the evolution and worship the 
Hellenistic god-despot. The only possible foundation for the 
study western ruler-worship found the divine claims 
Alexander the Great nevertheless, owing his untimely 
end, was left his successors develop divinity system. 
Though the godhead each particular dynasty had peculiar 
features its own, still there was unmistakable unity the 
institution and when Julius Caesar took the Hellenistic 
for his model, could not conceive him otherwise than 
god. Republican sentiment was not ripe for such change, 
and Augustus dealt with more cautiously some respects, 
however, time went on, the tendency was for the Roman 
emperor approximate more closely his Grecian forerunner. 
Had Alexander lived, had capable successor inherited 
his power, the evolution western ruler-worship would have 
been little more than automatic. was, his illegitimate and 
weak-minded brother, Philip Arridaeus, and his new-born son, 
called after him Alexander, were named his joint successors, 
with Perdiccas, the former second command, for guardian 


See article Alexander the God’ The Expositor, February 1913, which 
endeavours establish the reality Alexander’s divine claims, part traversing 
article Mr. Hogarth The Deification Alexander the Great’ which 
appeared this Review April 1887. the other hand, Mr. Bevan goes 
the opposite extreme when writes Dr. Hastings’s Encyclopaedia Religion 
and Ethics (art. Deification, Greek and Roman’, vol. iv, 526): absurd 
call the influence the East account for what followed inevitably from the 
prevalent disposition the Greek world.’ may have been the unfortunate limita- 
tion imposed his title that led him make light Egyptian influence and 
exaggerate somewhat the readiness the Greeks. 
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and regent; and must have been evident almost from the 
first that the vast and heterogeneous empire would not hold 
together. 

The astute Ptolemy had been foremost counselling the 
division the kingship, apparently considering this the best 
means ensuring the independence the several 
Nor was chance that his own satrapy was Egypt. Doubt- 
less Alexander had taken this loyal and able officer with him 
his visit Ammon, and Ptolemy had marked well the rich- 
ness the country and the great difficulties which the narrow 
desert approach offered invader land. Supremacy 
sea would make Egypt impregnable, and the other governors 
were not likely make serious bid for that. And Ptolemy 
had also received his first lessons royal divinity from the 
country whose whole government was based upon it. Augustus 
his turn, will remembered, learnt the same two lessons 
his treatment Egypt after Actium (31 showed 
rival empire, and proceeded make the worship himself 
the corner-stone imperial loyalty and the state religion. 
significant that shortly after Actium that permission 
granted for temples Rome aud Augustus Pergamum and 
Nicomedia (29 B.c.). This was for for Romans 
there was temple Julius and Rome Ephesus and 
The distinction important for Augustus’ policy, but 
must not linger here. 

Ptolemy’s next care was secure the possession Alexander’s 
body. How did not quite clear. Perdiccas had appa- 
rently from the first announced his intention taking Aegae, 
the ancient burial-place the Macedonian kings. was 
probably not sorry for excuse enter and secure Macedon. 
Arridaeus—not the king, but officer the name—had been 
entrusted with the preparations, and had fitted out magnificent 
funeral car, which Diodorus gives elaborate 
But Arridaeus seems have been league with Ptolemy from 
the when arrived Syria, the latter met him with 
guard honour amply sufficient guard against possible 
interference, and solemnly escorted the catafalque Egypt, 
doubt first under pretence taking Ammon. what 
precise point gave the pretence uncertain any case 
took and there for the time being buried 

Pausanias, cf. Arrian, Librorum Rebus post Alexandrum Epitome, 
lib. i-v Bouché-Leclercq, Histoire des Lagides, pp. The Empire 
the Ptolemies, does not necessarily imply more than that the 
separate kingdoms resulted from Ptolemy’s proposal highly improbable that 
they were formally included it. 


Dio Cassius, li. 20; Tacitus, Ann. iv. 37, Diodorus Siculus, xviii. 26-7. 
Cf. 20; Mahaffy, 26. 
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the body. was the easiest route for the ponderous wagon, 
even its real ultimate goal, Alexandria and Memphis was far 
safer against attack from the sea, from which Ptolemy was 
first preserved his allies, rather than his own strength. 

When was Alexander’s body brought from Memphis 
Alexandria Pausanias tells that was Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus who effected the transfer, and this seems the most 
likely view,’ not merely account the strategic motive 
given above, but because the Sema, shrine which, Diodorus 
tells us, was worthy Alexander’s fame’, can scarcely have 
been ready receive him Yet there grave diffi- 
culty, for Diodorus proceeds speak funeral rites and heroic 
honours, which evidently presuppose, Diodorus himself pre- 
supposes, the presence the body. But the honours rendered 
Alexander were fact divine, the difficulty almost disappears. 
There was need that the body god should the spot 
indeed, the liturgical problem might less formidable were 
not. The distinction between divine and heroic honours was 
coming thin one, and Diodorus doubtless con- 
cerned mention that the honours were more than human, 
not that they were less than divine. For those who, like the 
present writer, are convinced that Alexander’s own claim was 
godhead, inconceivable that Ptolemy, who was making the 
most his possession the body, should have deliberately 
derogated from the dead monarch’s dignity. Indeed his very 
death would probably make the acceptance his divinity all 
the easier. One more possibility, however, remains, namely, 
that the question Alexander’s precise other-worldly status 
did not reach acute stage long his remains were 
Memphis. may well have been possible hold the celebra- 
tions without taking any decided line the point. that 
so, every year’s delay settling the would make 
more imperative treat him god. Hellenistic ruler-worship 
was the whole developed very rapidly, too rapidly indeed 
for any explanation but Alexander’s own initiative. 

The first landmark Hellenistic ruler-worship 
own claim divinity, and the second the worship paid 
his body Alexandria. The third the worship paid his 
spiritual presence Eumenes, the circumstances which 


The king does not appear have been called Philadelphus his own life- 
time but the title prevents confusion. 


Pausanias, cf. iv. 39. 

Diodorus Siculus, xviii. 28. Professor Kornemann, Zur Geschichte der antiken 
Herrscherkulte, the zur alten Geschichte, 1901, alleges Strabo xvii. 
favour two resting-places for Alexander’s body Alexandria itself; but Strabo 
referring later theft the original coffin: cf. Mahaffy, Empire the 
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call for some little explanation. resolve 
master throughout the empire was menace, not merely 
Ptolemy, but also Antipater, whom Alexander had appointed 
viceroy Macedon. The crisis came when Antigonus, satrap 
Greater Phrygia, fled from Perdiccas Antipater, declaring 
his own life danger, and denouncing the regent’s designs. 
But little before, Craterus’ advent with army returning 
veterans had enabled Antipater win the battle Crannon 
(322 B.c.), which marks the real end Greek freedom, and was 
fitly followed the death Demosthenes. the same year 
Aristotle perished, the threshold age the signs which 
had failed read. However, the two generals concluded 
hasty peace with the Aetolians, whom alone remained 
subdue, and invaded Asia Minor. Perdiccas deputed Eumenes 
ward off this invasion. himself marched upon Egypt, 
but met with severe repulse, and was slain his own 
soldiers, Seleucus, his second being among the 
ringleaders. Eumenes was more successful. defeated that 
part the invading force which came against him, and slew 
but was not able hinder Antipater from leading 
the rest directly the south, with view helping Ptolemy 
against Perdiccas. Antipater now accepted from the returning 
army the regency and guardianship the kings, Perdiccas’ 
twofold office but entrusted the command against Eumenes, 
who had been condemned death the assembled troops, 
Antigonus, and himself withdrew Macedon. the new 
distribution governorships Seleucus secured Babylon, pre- 
ferring this perpetual subjection head-quarters. saw 
which way the wind was set. 

Eumenes, that brilliant upstart, was native Cardia. 
While yet young had attracted Philip’s favourable notice, 
and had been taken into his service and promoted him. Later 
became Alexander’s intimate friend and counsellor, and 
Perdiccas, his turn, recognized his ability. The jealousy 
the Macedonians made impossible for him command, save 
the faithful delegate another. But was involved his 
chief’s fall, and the Macedonians were ‘the more furious because 
the death Craterus, one the most popular the generals. 
have therefore somewhat curious state affairs. Anti- 
pater’s withdrawal Macedon may said have decided 
the ultimate division the empire into the three great king- 
doms Macedon, Asia, and Egypt. But whereas Antipater’s 
own loyalty Alexander’s line was such that even chose 
his old comrade Polyperchon succeed him regent and 
guardian, rather than make his position hereditary; was 

Cf. Bevan, The House Seleucus, vol. appendix 
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yet joined with Ptolemy and Antigonus, who would obviously 
never submit central government, against Eumenes, the 
only hope the royal family and single empire. When Anti- 
pater died 319 the parties adjusted themselves manner 
more suited their designs and interests. Cassander, Anti- 
pater’s son, would not Polyperchon’s subordinate, but per- 
suaded Antigonus Asia, Lysimachus Thrace, and Ptolemy 
Egypt form alliance against him. Polyperchon his 
side recognized Eumenes’ position and supported him every 
way. the old duel between Eumenes and Antigonus went 
Asia, with another match Macedonia, between Cas- 
sander and Polyperchon; Egypt Ptolemy, cautious and 
lukewarm ally almost from the first, was chiefly anxious secure 
Syria. 

are now position appreciate Eumenes’ contribu- 
tion the worship Alexander. What Ptolemy had already 
done Egypt somewhat difficult say with any certainty 
and exactness, and any case was not wholly his interest 
push matters extremes. With Eumenes, have seen, 
was different, and there reason doubt the substantial 
accuracy the story which has come down Polyperchon’s 
accession regent and his friendly attitude towards Eumenes 
made vast difference the latter’s position. Escaping with 
small force from Cappadocia into Cilicia, was welcomed 
commander-in-chief the Silver Shields, picked corps 
Macedonian veterans, and possessed himself royal warrant 
treasure 500 talents. But the old difficulty remained 
how could possibly secure the loyalty these Macedonians 
and their commanders? the midst his good fortune 
behaved with the utmost moderation, and ostentatiously declared 
himself the mere minister their kings but his supreme stroke 
policy was invoke the prestige Alexander himself. King 
Alexander, declared, had appeared him sleep, clad 
his royal robes, giving orders his governors, and administering 
his empire. According Plutarch, Eumenes claimed have 
received from Alexander himself the directions which pro- 
ceeded give, whereas Diodorus they merely embody Eumenes’ 
own inference. royal tent must set up, and within golden 
throne, upon which were placed the crown and sceptre 
and the arms Alexander had been wont use; thither the chief 
officers were resort every morning, offer sacrifice, and then 
sit council about the throne. This proposal was received 
with enthusiasm, and carried out the letter. this tent 
the presence, may call so, altar incense was set 
up, whereon the generals burnt costly spices they prostrated 

Diodorus Siculus, xviii. 50-1 Plutarch, 13. 
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themselves before Alexander the God, and then sat round upon 
their stools, Eumenes with the rest them. His devotion 
his old master, now become divine leader the royal army, 
won him great power, and secured the loyalty and high hopes 
all. 

Yet failed conciliate Peucestas. The war between 
Polyperchon and Cassander Europe, and between Eumenes 
and Antigonus nearer Asia, had now its counterpart the 
far east. Pithon, satrap Media, had seized Parthia, and the 
satraps those parts, alarmed the aggression, had combined 
under Peucestas, satrap Persis. When Eumenes, account 
the destruction his fleet Antigonus, moved eastward, 
Pithon and his ally Seleucus refused acknowledge him the 
representative the royal house, but the confederate satraps 
readily joined forces with him. Then came the for 
Peucestas, commanding the larger army and having held 
higher rank under Alexander, wished commander-in-chief. 
For while Eumenes smoothed away all difficulties with his 
device the tent, which seems have left him the real com- 
mand. But Peucestas did not really abandon his rivalry, and 
one feature peculiar interest. When the whole army 
entered his own satrapy Persis, offered magnificent 
sacrifice the gods Alexander and Philip, and feasted the 
whole the the midst the banquet were the 
altars the gods; was evidently with set purpose that 
had outstripped Eumenes his devotion the royal line, 
including the worship the great maker Macedon, who 
many the Macedonians must have been almost great figure 
his son, and who had himself made attempt self- 

was Peucestas’ jealousy and treachery that finally ruined 
the critical moment refused obey, and the 
losses suffered led Eumenes being delivered over Antigonus, 
who put him death, but treated the body with honour (317 B.c.). 
The royal cause Asia was ruined. Europe Alexander’s 
issue paid the penalty their descent with their blood. 
sad and dreary story, and not worth tracing detail. Cassander, 
was expected, was their most relentless enemy was 
their claim that had stood the way his ruling Macedonia, 
and might again. When was secured the possession 
that kingdom 311 B.c., and Roxane, Alexander’s widow, 
and her son were placed his hands, was foregone con- 
clusion that they would disappear. With Eumenes’ death ends 
the third phase ruler-worship. evident that had 
succeeded and had Alexander’s offspring inherited his sceptre, 


Diodorus Siculus, xix. 22. See February 1913, 104. 
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the worship the great monarch must have had far different 
development. was, the increase Alexander’s prestige 
was not without danger the rising satraps, especially while 
Eumenes was still the field, combining strenuous loyalty 
with extreme form worship. 

Nevertheless this worship Alexander doubtless had great 
influence the cult the Diadochi, chiefly, remembered, 
preparing men’s minds for the idea the god-despot general, 
rather than providing model followed. Loyalty and 
devotion monarch, even outside his own dominions, 
rapidly came take this form. was servile and despicable 
flattery, the product, not any religious feeling, but scepticism 
but all this showed itself typical product the 
their side the monarchs found very convenient, for 
enabled them, without violating existing institutions, secure 
constitutional position, may call it, absolute 
superiority. When they were pleased enact the farce 
Greek cities, was the most obvious way for the city 
express its real feigned gratitude. these more 
less voluntary city-worships that now call for attention, 
for some extent they too prepare the way for the official 
state-worship, organized and imposed from above, and 
any case they have considerable importance their own. 
They continue, course, concurrently with the state-worship, 
just the time the Roman emperors; but only 
those which belong this early period that can said 
exercise serious influence the evolution ruler-worship. 
two the earliest and most important these shall now 
proceed speak; for more general treatment the city- 
worships may refer the reader 

left Antigonus with resources and ambition alike 
increased through the defeat Eumenes. Himself almost the 
ablest Alexander’s generals, possessed his son, the meteor- 
like Demetrius, one who bade fair rival the great master 
himself. From the death Eumenes 317 B.c. until the 
death Antigonus himself the battle Ipsus 301 
the latter was struggling for supremacy against the other leading 
governors, Ptolemy Lysimachus Thrace, and Cas- 
sander Macedonia. was after Ptolemy’s victory over 
Demetrius Gaza 312 that Seleucus made dash for 

For some interesting remarks this head compare Athens and Hellenism’, 


Ferguson, American Historical Review, October 1910, was the oriental 
religions alone that had real life them. 

Compare Mr. Bevan’s paper The Deification Kings the Greek Cities’, 
ante, October 1901, and his article Deification, Greek and Roman’, Dr. Hastings’s 
Encyclopaedia Religion and Tarn, Antigonos Gonatas, index, 
worship the kings’. 
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his old satrapy Babylonia. Until the battle Ipsus almost 
disappears from view; but has then secured his position 
over all the eastern part the empire, from the Euphrates 
valley far Afghanistan, and after the battle easily the 
first power and territory. succeeds Antigonus lord 
Asia. 

The earliest and indeed the most atrocious example the 
city-worship that offered the Athenians Antigonus’ son, 
Demetrius the Besieger. such historical importance that 
may called the fourth landmark the development 
ruler-worship. the spring 307 the latter sailed with 
magnificent fleet from Ephesus for Athens. too meant 
‘free’ the Greek cities, but from and drove 
out the latter’s garrison and also his governor, Demetrius 
Phalerum. His coming was complete surprise the Athenians, 
and must said justice that appears have genuinely 
delighted them. The honours which they paid him are best 
described Plutarch’s own words they quite eclipse, while 
historically confirming, the honours which they had paid 
Alexander himself 


Though Demetrius appeared glorious reason his services, the 
Athenians rendered him obnoxjous the extravagant honours which 
they decreed him. For they were the first all men proclaim Demetrius 
and Antigonus kings, title which they had hitherto religiously avoided, 
and which was, indeed, the only royal prerogative apparently remaining 
the descendants Philip and Alexander untouched and unshared 
the rest. They alone, too, inscribed them the Gods Saviours (Soteres 
and instead denoting the year, according their ancestral custom, 
from the archon, they abolished his office, and elected annually his 
place priest the Gods Saviours, and prefixed his name their decrees 
and contracts. They likewise ordered that their portraits should 
wrought the holy veil with those the gods. They consecrated the 
spot where first Demetrius alighted from his chariot, and erected altar 
there Demetrius Alighting. 

But the most monstrous idea Stratocles—for was who devised 
these outrageously clever compliments—was this. procured decree, 
that those appointed upon public business Antigonus Demetrius 
should not called ambassadors, but theoroi, like those who bear the 
customary sacrifices Delphi and Olympia the name their cities. 

There was more besides, hotter than fire, Aristophanes has it. 
Stratocles was outdone servility. law was passed that Demetrius, 
whenever should visit Athens, should received with the honours 


Ptolemy Soter founded the League the Islanders 308 c., the worship 
which they offered him would the first point time; but this appears more 
than cf. Tarn, appendix 

Demetrius, xxiii. 

The epithet was already sacred one, being applied Zeus and other gods. 
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due Demeter and Dionysus and that who exceeded the rest the 
splendour and magnificence the reception which gave that prince, 
should have money out the treasury wherewith dedicate memorial 
his success. Finally they changed the name the month Munychion 
Demetrion, and called the last day every month Demetrias, and the 
Dionysia, feasts Dionysus, Demetria. 


Plutarch then enumerates the prodigies which the gods 
showed their displeasure, and quotes comic poet, who asks 


Who was the wicked cause our vines being blasted the frost, 
and the sacred veil being rent asunder who transferred the gods’ 
honours men. 


continues 


But what was most all monstrous and outrageous was the decree 
procured Dromoclides the Sphettian, that they should consult Deme- 
trius oracle the offering the shields Delphi. 


Plutarch gives the decree 


That citizen Athens appointed the Saviour, and after 
sacrifices inquire the Saviour what may the most pious, most honour- 
able and quickest way for the people restore the offerings. And the 
will act according his answer. 

this mockery adulation one who was scarcely his senses 
before, they rendered him perfectly insane. 


Diodorus confirms this account many details, and speaks 
also yearly games, with procession and sacrifice, common 
features the later cults. Plutarch mentions further efforts 
the Athenians’ part when Demetrius reappeared, about four 
years later: they associated him the cult Athene 


Although they had poured themselves out upon him before and had 
been lavish all manner honours, yet they contrived upon this occasion 
appear fresh and new their flattery. They handed over him the 
back part the Parthenon for there had his abode, and 
Athene was said receive and entertain him—not very decorous visitor, 
very suitable guest for the virgin goddess. 


But between these two visits very important development 
had taken place the position the Diadochi, development 
doubtless due some measure the Athenians’ own initiative. 
Shortly after his first visit Demetrius passed Cyprus, off 
which signally defeated Ptolemy great naval battle, 
and took the him. sending his father Antigonus 
news this brilliant success, Demetrius greeted him king, 
the title already conferred upon them both Athens. Antigonus 
now accepted it, and began wear the diadem linen head- 
band connoting royalty. his reply greeted Demetrius 
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after the same fashion, and sent him also the diadem. Ptolemy, 
nothing daunted, also assumed the royal title; whereupon 
Seleucus, already king his non-Greek subjects, Lysimachus, 
and even that most interesting and blood-curdling Sicilian 
tyrants, Agathocles, speak more, did the same. Cas- 
sander alone seems have held back somewhat from adopting 
the full style kingship, strange fact, when remember 
how openly and deliberately had worked for this consumma- 
tion. Macedon, however, was Macedon still, largely unaffected 
oriental servility, and very conservative. Perhaps Cassander 
feared outrage too sorely the feeling for the ancient royal 
house, just Suidas tells that Antipater, alone the Diadochi, 
doubtless respecting his fellow-countrymen’s 
ments, had refused call the dead Alexander 

have thus reached that most important epoch, when the 
Diadochi throw off all disguise and declare themselves kings 
their own right (306-305 B.c.). The change, may believe 
was not merely one name. They now became 
severer and more self-important, and were less anxious court 
popularity. have now before the Hellenistic despot 
when have carried our narrative little further, shall 
have sufficiently described the evolution his godhead too. 
Hope was indeed work its full effect 


Kings makes gods, and meaner creatures kings.” 


Antigonus now tried follow his success against Ptolemy 
invasion Egypt, but failed almost miserably 
Perdiccas. Demetrius then turned against Rhodes. This island- 
state had successfully asserted its independence the death 
Alexander, and reason its large trade had acquired such 
great maritime power itself keep the seas clear pirates. 
had always endeavoured remain neutral the various wars 
the Diadochi; but Antigonus coveted its fleet and mercan- 
tile prosperity, and wished employ its resources against Egypt. 
Cassander, Lysimachus, and Seleucus all aided while was 
besieged, and Ptolemy more than all, being most nearly con- 
cerned. The siege successfully withstood, the grateful Rhodians 
sent Ammon ask they might honour Ptolemy 
god. Ammon, was supposed, would naturally look upon his 
new Pharaoh divine. Accordingly Rhodes instituted the cult 
Ptolemy. They set shrine sacred enclosure, sur- 
rounded four colonnades, each stadium (about furlong) 
length, which they called the Ptolemaion, and they applied 
him the same epithet which Athens had just conferred upon 


Shakespeare, King Richard ii. 
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Antigonus and his son, that Saviour. Such, least, the 
account which Pausanias gives the matter, and seems the 
most plausible but the precise time and manner Ptolemy’s 
acquisition the epithet Soter are much The 
evidence coins seems demonstrate that Ptolemy did not 
himself assume the title officially, and that was Ptolemy 
Philadelphus who first made integral part his deified 
father’s name, partly, doubt, for the sake distinction. 
None the less, Dr. Mahaffy says, ‘the general impression 
all our sources that the title was assumed’ (i.e. some shape 
other, Dr. Mahaffy himself implies) during Ptolemy’s life 
too strong set aside But this scholar’s conjecture that the 
epithet was Alexandrian nickname seems rather uncalled for. 

Demetrius now again sailed Greece, and achieved some 
brilliant successes against Cassander, who had been gaining 
ground his absence. his fresh honours Athens mention 
has already been sued for peace, but upon 
Antigonus’ refusal urged the other kings prosecute the war 
with vigour. Seleucus was now his way back from the distant 
east, well supplied with men and money, and also with elephants, 
the animal that was henceforth the symbol and distinguish- 
ing arm his house. Lysimachus skilful manceuvring 
managed avoid engagement before they had joined forces. 
Antigonus recalled Demetrius, and Cassander tried, but with ill 
success, reinforce Lysimachus. the battle Ipsus (301 B.c.) 
Antigonus and his power fell with crash. the short space 
twelve years Seleucus, like Antigonus himself before him, 
passed from being fugitive the chief position among the 
Diadochi. Demetrius becomes mere adventurer, though for 
some years held the throne Macedon, which ultimately 
passed permanently his line. Lysimachus was that time 
his Thracian dominions became part the Macedonian 
kingdom, while out his possessions Asia Minor there was 
gradually evolved the kingdom Pergamum. Ptolemy again 
acquired Palestine, and remained under Egyptian rule till the 
end the third century then fell under the power the 
Seleucids, and remained till the Maccabees won its independence. 

These, then, are the chief Hellenistic dynasties which ulti- 


mately survived: the Ptolemies Egypt, the Seleucids, the seat 


whose power gradually became Syria, but who claimed dominion 
over Asia Minor and far away the east, Antigonus’ descendants 
Macedon, and the Attalids, with their capital Pergamum. 
this point must stop short, for fear involving ourselves 
the troubles caused Ptolemy Keraunos’ assassination 


Cf. The Empire the Ptolemies, pp. 62-3, 110-11 
78-9. See above, 329. 
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Lysimachus and Seleucus, and the irruption the Gauls, who 
gave their name the later Roman province Galatia. 
conclusion very brief survey may given the official wor- 
ship which was actually set foot the several states. 

This naturally brings back once more Egypt, the real 
source western ruler-worship, and the Hellenistic period 
its strongest support. The difficulty Alexander himself 
has already been set forth, and throws the whole question 
the beginnings the cult Alexandria into uncertainty. The 
view that has here been adopted the whole the most plausible 
that Alexander’s body was not brought Alexandria until 
the time Ptolemy Various dates have been 
suggested for the transference seems likely enough that one 
the second Ptolemy’s earliest acts was inter his father 
the Sema, and the same time bring Alexander’s body 
thither annual feast was instituted, celebrated with 
peculiar pomp every four would lead 
suppose that this temple both Alexander and Ptolemy 
Soter are associated the worship Zeus, whom the Sema 
would that case more strictly belong; Heracles also 
being the ancestor the Ptolemies, but later 
Dionysus became the favourite. 

Unfortunately our doubts about the beginnings the 
Ptolemaic worship not end even here. uncertain when 
Ptolemy I’s wife Berenice died, and uncertain whether Ptolemy 
Philadelphus included the Gods Saviours Ptolemy Soter 
and his wife) the official Alexandrian worship; Professor 
thinks that they were only inserted for sym- 
metry later However, the point not worth delay- 
ing over, and come once the really crucial point the 
Egyptian cult. Ptolemy Philadelphus’ full sister Arsinoe had 
been given marriage Lysimachus, whose able and virtuous 
son Agathocles she murder, and had then 
married her accomplice, her half-brother Ptolemy Keraunos, 
only have her sons murdered, for fear their rival claims, 
and herself banished. She came the Egyptian court, 
and 277 Ptolemy married her. This was accordance 
with the practice the Pharaohs, who would not mingle their 
divine blood with that mortals, and could defended 
even before the Greeks modelled upon the 
Zeus and Hera. gave some offence the Hellenistic world, 
but Philadelphus’ successors followed his example, and can 
trace the same influence the relations Herod Agrippa 
and Gaius (Caligula) with their sisters. Arsinoe 


See above, 323. Cf. 142-3, 155-9. 
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died. the native Egyptians the ruling sovereign and his 
sister-wife would always gods, but yet the Egyptian 
Greeks only after death. avoid the awkwardness that would 
ensue were the Greek practice lag behind the Egyptian, and, 
the Canopus decree makes suspect, oblige the native 
priesthood, Philadelphus deified himself along with his sister. 
This may call our fifth and last landmark, and the scene 
fitly Egypt once more, and significant too that due 
the increasing weight oriental influences. Philadelphus was 
very zealous for her worship other ways, and indeed found 
therein ample source revenue; but the real significance 
his proceedings lies the fact that after him the Egyptian 
crown descends regularly from brother and sister brother 
and sister, every couple being married and being divine. The 
most important pieces evidence for the development the 
worship are the Canopus and Memphis decrees the Egyptian 
priests, the latter which inscribed the famous Rosetta 
stone, now the British Museum. Nevertheless, one must 
always careful distinguish (or Egyptian-Hellenistic) 
from the native rite. The Christian church itself was acknow- 
ledge twofold rite Egypt. 

self-deification, all else, there was rivalry between 
the Ptolemies Egypt and the Seleucids Syria. Seleucus 
like the first Ptolemy, refrained from instituting state-worship 
his own honour, but willingly accepted, and even stimu- 
lated, private worships. his death was deified his son 
Antiochus Seleucus Zeus Nikator (the conqueror). The 
identification with definite god should becomes 
very common feature time goes on, though not the official 
systems. Antiochus was turn deified his son Antiochus 
Antiochus Apollo Soter. Apollo was the reputed ancestor 
the dynasty (Saviour), title with which are now 
familiar, had assumed while yet alive, after defeat the 
Gauls, whose irruption have already had occasion mention. 
was probably Antiochus who took the final step deifying 
himself during his own lifetime his epithet simply Theos, God. 
became the regular Seleucid practice assume divine epithets. 
Thenceforward the system complete the departed kings are 
worshipped together, and last the list comes the reigning 
monarch himself. 

Cassander’s moderation the matter worship has already 
been commented upon. The later kings Macedonia, while 
accepting the worship cities, never set official state- 
Rome therefore was left the doubtful honour intro- 
ducing such institution into Europe. The Attalids Per- 
gamum were also very moderate, surprising fact, when one 
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considers how eagerly the cities that part the world took 
the Roman worship. Deification was only allowed the case 
the the cult the living monarch was toned down 
more the nature honour than worship. 

this short sketch has been impossible take 
adequate description Hellenistic king-worship system 
full swing. Nevertheless enough has perhaps been said enable 
the reader understand how this worship came integral 
feature Hellenistic culture. Meanwhile the east coast 
the Mediterranean lived small people, the chosen people, 
they deemed themselves, jealous God, who would not brook 
the adoration rival. This alone was enough earn the resent- 
ment their neighbours but what was worse was this, that 
they could not offer their pagan rulers that one supreme 
pledge their loyalty which might have set them ease and 
have made them tolerate much else. The Roman emperors 
inherited the worship; the Christians inherited the charge 
disloyalty. CUTHBERT LATTEY. 
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TANTALIZING obscurity envelops the history the 
kingdom Provence the first half the tenth century. 
There native chronicle, not even later annals which might 
preserve older notices. Foreign chroniclers, whether accurate like 
Flodoard Rheims unprecise like Liudprand Cremona, only 
make incidental reference events Provence, always with 
eye their own subject and with desire explain the merely 
Provengal bearing them. There are, indeed, numerous private 
charters from the Provengal kingdom, but the purpose these 
was the private transactions churchmen and nobles, and, 
though businesslike their way, the advantages full and 
accurate dating were not yet clear the notaries. 
Besides, dating was difficult matter. They were often doubtful 
who reigned over them, and never sure how long had done 
so. The king Provence was the most shadowy all the 


heirs Charlemagne. Our information, therefore, while not 


inconsiderable the acquisition lands the church, 
scanty the extreme with regard the ordinary framework 
history. Kings, counts, and bishops, even the terrible Saracens 
Frainet, flit dubious twilight. Hence greater 
licence reconstruction allowable their history, and the 
paradox becomes true that the measure the strength the 
chain induction lies its strongest, not its weakest, link, for 
the high probability some results gives kind support 
more hypothetical suggestions which chime with them. 
the present paper, propose take series points and 
suggest solutions which are made more probable the fact 
that they hang together. best, however, the amount 
assurance one obtains not great, and offer much the results 
suggestions only.! 


The following works are constantly used this paper :—A. Hofmeister, 
land und Burgund Mittelalter, Leipzig, 1914, and Markgrafen und Mark- 
grafschaften Italischen Kénigreich der Zeit von Karl dem Grossen bis auf Otto den 
Grossen fiir Osterreich. Geschichtsforsch., vii, 1906) Pou- 
pardin, Royaume Provence sous les Carolingiens, Paris, 1901, and Royaume 
Bourgogne (888-1038), Paris, 1907; Poole, Burgundian Notes, ante, xxvi 
(1911), xxvii (1912), xxviii (1913), xxx (1915); Schiaparelli, Diplomi dei 
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This lady appears three diplomas Berengar and one 
King seems she must have been married betrothed 
Berengar before his imperial coronation December 915. 
She was still living May 936. believe there hint her 
extraction, but her name suggests hypothesis. Anna hardly 
characteristic name for great Frankish lady 920, but 
was the name the first wife the Emperor Lewis III the 
Blind Provence, i.e. the Greek princess Could not 
Berengar I’s wife then the daughter Lewis the Blind and 
sister Charles Constantine Vienne? she could hardly 
perhaps more probably child-betrothal, for she not styled 
regni consors till 923. Her intervention diplomas child 
easily paralleled, Otto III intervenes the age two 
981.5 child hers known. Her marriage betrothal 
Berengar’s coronation emperor 915 while his predecessor 
Lewis the Blind was still living, and marked alliance between 
Lewis and Berengar, both whom tended overshadowed 
the family Bertha Tuscany and her son Hugh Provence. 
further advantage Berengar would gain from the alliance 
obvious. The best claim the Italian throne was given that 
time descent from the Emperor Lothair whose share 
Charlemagne’s empire Italy had fallen the decree Lewis the 
Pious 817 and the partition Verdun 843; and Anna 
was Lothair I’s That Anna was daughter Lewis 
the Blind course hypothesis founded her name, but 
would fit admirably with other faint indications, hope 
show below. first sight, true, seems most improbable 
that Lewis should marry his daughter his ancient rival, the 
man who blinded him some years before. But Lewis 915 was 
broken man, and might consent the marriage the hope 
gaining foothold the world for his children Charles and 


Ricerche storico-diplomatiche, part Diplomi Ugo Lotario, Bull. 
dell’ Istituto storico italiano, (1914); Hartmann, Geschichte Italiens 
Mittelalter, vol. iii, part ii, Gotha, 1911. 

Schiaparelli, Diplomi Berengario (Fonti per Storia nos. 
(915 2), (920), cxxxix (923); Muratori, Antiquit. iii. (936). Berengar 
she dilectissima cxxix dilectae coniugi nostrae, cxxxix dilectam 
coniugem regnique nostri consortem. Hugh and Lothair diploma she called 
olim imperatricem. 

See paper, ante, xxix (1914), 703. 

See ibid., pp. 705 

Mon. Germ. Hist., Diplomata, no. 265, 307. 

See genealogical table below, 338. 
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Further, even accept the evidence (which strong) 
that Lewis was blinded Berengar’s order, there also definite 
evidence that Berengar the latter part his reign was anxious 
disclaim responsibility for the barbarous action. the 
flattering Gesta Berengarii, composed after 915, which almost 
court panegyric, said that the blinding was perpetrated 
against his order, and half-contemptuous pity combined with 
reverence for Lewis’s descent shown 


proceres’, inquid; crimina capto 
conferte viro,® generis quia sanguine pollet 
forsan facinus maturis deseret annis. 
Testetur pia iura poli, dimissus abito.’ 
Hoc satis. contra celeres cum murmure gressus 
Intendunt, rabidas acuentes pectoris iras, 
Nil moti potius fera murmura rodunt, 
Non posse malum posthac dimittere inultum. 
Talibus adveniunt urbem muroque propinquant 
admissi penetrant miserabile templum, 
Quo Ludovicus erat, subito rapiuntque ligantque 
pulchros adimunt Securus aula 
Forte sedebat enim; idcirco pia munera lucis 
Perdidit, obsessus tenebris quoque solis ortu. 


This, too, the version which Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 
Lewis’s brother-in-law, implies for the event. The insurgents 
blind Lewis then Berengar rules. 


may reasonably infer that Lewis and his friends accepted 


Berengar’s self-exculpation, although may have been fact 
untrue. 


II. AND ERMINGARDE TUSCANY 


These three were uterine brothers and sister Hugh 
Provence. Their mother was the great Bertha, daughter 
Lothair Lorraine his concubine intruded wife Waldrada, 
over whom entered his well-known contest with Pope 
Nicholas Bertha played leading part Italian history, 
which indeed the efforts the line the Emperor Lothair 
recover their inheritance give consistency which has not 


Mon. Germ. Hist., Poet. Latin., tv. pp. 396-7, bk. iv, ll. 51-65. 


Berengar. Lewis. 
Const. Porph. admin. imp., (Migne, Patr. Graeco-Lat., 229). 
VOL. 
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been enough Bertha had first married Count Theobald 
Arles, whom she had children, Hugh duke Provence 
and later king Italy, Boso count Provence and later marquess 
Tuscany, and Theoberga who married first Garnier count 
Troyes and secondly Engelbert viscount Vienne. Bertha, 
between 888 and married secondly Adalbert the Rich, 
marquess Tuscany, and bore him likewise three children, 
Guido, Lambert, and Ermingarde. Approximate dates for the 
births these three can found. They were given, not family 
names the Tuscan house, but names reflecting the political 
alliances their parents. Thus Guido and Lambert are the 
names the Spoletan emperors, Ermingarde that the mother 
Lewis the Blind. Now Guido was, addition, godson, filiolus, 
the rival the Spoletan emperors. must 
therefore find moment reconciliation between Berengar 
and the Spoletans when Berengar’s godson could bear Spoletan 
name. This occurred the meeting Pavia Emperor Lambert 
and Berengar autumn 896. Guido then would christened 
and Bertha probably married Adalbert 895. About 
September 898 Adalbert and Bertha revolted from Emperor 
and therefore may place the birth their second 
son Lambert before that date. Their daughter Ermingarde 
would born between October 900 and June 902, during the 
first reign Italy Lewis the Blind, whose rise was largely 


The point clearer table. 


Emp. Lothair 
of Italy. 


Emp. Lewis II, Il, 


Boso, 
Theobald (1) Bertha the Rich, 
k. of Provence and Italy. 


Charles 1) Anua — (2) Emp. Beren- 


gar 
Vienne, Italy. Tuscany. Tuscany. Tuscany. Ivrea, 


Emma = Lothair Adalbert, 
Poupardin, Provence, 205. Schiaparelli, Dipl. Berengar. cviii. 
The only argument against this view rests the fact that the private documents 
Lucca from June 896 April 897 not date Lambert (Hartmann, op. cit., 
137, 15); but the mere absence regnal year these private documents 
does not always exclude official recognition the marquess (cf. ibid., 204, 4). 
Hartmann, pp. 132 and 204, 
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That Ermingarde’s son, Anscari Ivrea, inter- 
intervention, being most six seven years old the time. 


leading motive for the tergiversations Adalbert the 
Rich Tuscany and his wife, the great Bertha, seems have 
been the restoration the descendants the Emperor Lothair 
the rule Italy. For that they had taken part with Lewis 
the Blind, and had had, perhaps, share obtaining him his 
Byzantine bride, and, may be, Byzantine When 
was blinded and ruined they submitted Berengar for 
time, but after Adalbert’s death, which may have happened 

August Bertha, who ruled along with her son, Marquess 

Guido, made another attempt revolt, this time favour 
her own son, Hugh Provence, Hugh being the real ruler 
Provence the name the helpless Lewis 

The date this first invasion Hugh has been placed 
923-4, after Rodulf Jurane Burgundy’s 
invasion, the strength the account given our fullest 
source, Constantine Porphyrogenitus 


pera (division the kingdom between Rodulf and Berengar) 
ca > a ‘ > | ‘ , > 


Thus the army led Hugh, his brother Boso, and second 
Hugh, reached Pavia, but was surrounded and starved into 


Schiaparelli, Diplomi Lodovico III Rodolfo II, (p. 104). 

was possibly Lewis III his friends that the Byzantine subsidy the 
Franks, which after all never reached Italy, was sent 904: Symeon Magister, 
Ann. Leon. Basil. fi., 14. But John Cameniates, Thessalonicae, 
59, says that the money was for the Byzantine army its war with the African 
Moslems. Hartmann, op. cit., 205, 

Bourgogne, 47. But Gingins Sarraz, Les Hugonides, 48, already linked 
Hugh’s invasion with Bertha’s imprisonment. 

admin. imp., (Migne, cxiii, col. 232). The forms the names, 
for Berengarius, show that Constantine’s source was oral. 
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surrender Berengar, who let the invaders retreat terms. 
This account general credible, and agrees with the un- 
revengeful character Berengar, but the date most unlikely. 
Berengar did not rule west the Mincio Lombardy, 
and Tuscany, where Hugh must have found his support 
Bertha, Berengar was formally acknowledged the supposed 
But Liudprand, vague reference, suggests 
earlier date. Speaking the invitation the Italian magnates 


Erat enim [Hugo] longo tempore multis argumentis ipse peri- 
clitans, forte regnum posset obtinere Italicum. Hic enim Beren- 
garii tempore cum multis Italiam sed quia regnandi 
tempus nondum advenerat, Berengario territus est 


seems most improbable that Hugh made his first attempt. 
without the assistance his mother and his Tuscan relatives, 
and would associate with another passage 


Hoc tempore (c. 915) Adelbertus Tuscorum potens marchio moritur, 
eius Wido Berengario rege marchio patris loco constituitur. 
Berta autem uxor eius cum Widone filio post mariti obitum non minoris 
facta est quam vir suus potentiae. Quae cum calliditate, muneribus; tum 
hymenei exercitio dulcis, nonnullos sibi fideles effecerat. Unde contigit, 
dum paulo post Berengario simul cum filio caperetur Mantue cu- 
stodie teneretur, suos tamen civitates castella omnia regi Berengario 
minime reddidisse, sed firmiter tenuisse, eamque postmodum custodia 
simul cum filio 


Now, after Adalbert’s death, find Guido favour with 
Berengar December thereafter till 924, whenever 
have dated documents, Tuscany formally acknowledged 
Berengar. The captivity Bertha and Guido must fallin 
the gaps the documentary evidence, either 
and may put down the failure Hugh’s first invasion. 
Hugh kept his oath not return while Berengar lived, and 
Bertha remained faithful Berengar even during Rodulf’s 
invasion. The absurd scandal Liudprand mixes with 
story should not invalidate his main facts, which way 
depend it. 

connects very well with Bertha’s preparations for revolt, 
916, that her daughter, Ermingarde Tuscany, married 
Adalbert marquess Ivrea, which must have happened about 


Cf. Hartmann, op. cit., 206, The dating Berengar cannot well 
consistent with revolt 923-4, since Berengar had then means punishing 
loyalty Tuscany. 

Antapodosis, iii. 12. ii. 55. Dipl. Bereng. cviii. 

There are gaps the series Lucchese documents between September 917 
and September 918, and between November 919 and December 920. 
period would suit Bertha’s revolt. See Mem. Doc. per servire all’ istoria Lucca, iii. 
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that time if, have argued, she was born Adalbert 
she had son, Anscari Ivrea. But Adalbert and she did not 
later follow Bertha’s policy. Adalbert had Burgundian con- 
nexions, and they called Rodulf Italy. After Adalbert’s 
death, however, 923, Ermingarde eventually joined her Tuscan 
brothers bringing Hugh. 

One other personage requires mention. Who Hugh 
nephew, Count Hugh, son Garnier The title 
marquess may well slip Constantine’s, who was used 
Italian marquesses; and may after all not 
patronymic but sobriquet, Tagliaferro, Taillefer, although 
have other evidence Count Hugh’s bearing it. 


The claim the descendants Emperor Lothair rule 
the Regnum was complicated the rivalry the two 
branches into which they were divided, the line Emperor 
Lewis and the line Lothair II. This same rivalry was 
apparent the neighbour kingdom Provence. Hugh, the 
chief Lothair line, had ruled the country after Lewis 
had been blinded 905; but, when 926 departed 
become king Italy, evidently lost ground Provence, for 
Lewis III could transfer the county Vienne from him his 
own son Anna, Charles Hugh, however, had 
not given his position Provence. the death Lewis 
the Blind, which probably occurred June made the 
only visit his Provence that know before 942. Some 
results this visit seem clear. Charles Constantine was not 
elected king Provence, and Hugh, who nevertheless retained 
his lands and fiefs, was likewise not elected king, since private 
charter Provence dated his reign. the other hand, 
probably tried act though Provence were annexed 
his kingdom for his charters Provengals are issued 
royal style from his Italian chancery, and, shall see, 
least attempted confer Provengal fiefs. statement 
Flodoard, however, suggests another competitor and further 
complications. This the effect that 928, probably 
about September, Raoul king France and Herbert count 
Vermandois met King Hugh French Burgundy, and that 
Hugh gave Herbert, for the latter’s son Eudes, provinciam 

See Poole, ante, xxvii. 300 ff., and cf. below, 345. 
Charles Constantine first appears certainly count December 927. See 


Poupardin, Provence, 225. pp. 225-7. 


Cf. Poole, ante, xxviii. 111, and Hofmeister, Deutschland-und Burgund, pp. 
and 63. 
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Viennensem’. The statement full obscurities, but some- 
thing may made out its wording. seems use 
provincia for pagus for these was 
Charles Constantine’s county which was was not 
given Raoul, but Herbert direct, and there can hardly 
have been question erecting tiny independent state 
Vienne for Eudes Vermandois, may infer was held 
Eudes fief Hugh. The motives the chief actors can 
only guessed at. Raoul had just been reconciled Herbert, 
who had once more thrust Raoul’s rival, the Carolingian Charles 
the Simple, into prison, and could thus indirectly rewarded 
without grant from Raoul’s own domains. Hugh, besides 
putting Vienne fighting competitor Charles Constantine, 
may have hoped gain ally Raoul against his own enemy 
Rodulf Jurane Burgundy, whom find 935 have 
been war with Raoul. 

However this may be, the grant Vienne Herbert and 
Eudes may never have taken effect, and any case was soon 
overturned, for the end 930 Charles Constantine was 


ruling Vienne. This learn from Flodoard, who states that 
the beginning 931: 


Rodulfus rex Viennam profectus, Karolo Constantino Ludovici Orbi 
filio, qui eam tenebat, subiectionem pollicitante, revertitur. 


evident that Raoul was now intervening the Viennois 
his own account, for not only did receive Charles Constan- 
tine’s submission himself, but Herbert Vermandois revolted 
from him anew the same year.*! may thus connect Raoul’s 
annexation Vienne with his undoubted rule over least 
part the Lyonnais 932 when held his court Anse 
the latter and the two Viennois private charters 
about this time dated ‘anno secundo regnante Radulfo rege 
Viennense may possibly record this fleeting 

There is, however, another possibility the identity 
the ‘Rex Radulfus’ the Viennois charters. Hugh Italy 
had clearly been weakened Provence when Raoul ventured 
claim the suzerainty the Viennois and the Lyonnais 931. 
Charles Constantine, his enemy, held Vienne; his brother, 
Count Boso, who must have been his chief lieutenant Provence, 
had migrated Italy before October 931, and was soon endowed 
with the march Tuscany; Hugh himself was occupied 


e.g. 924 (ed. Lauer, 20) ‘in Lugdunensi 
Flodoard, 931; cf. Lauer, Robert 61. 
Poupardin, Provence, 235. 
Hofmeister, Deutschland Burgund, 57: see the opposite side, Poole, 
ante, xxviii. 109. 
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Italy, obtaining the election his boy son Lothair co- 
regent April 931, while the following years all his efforts 
were bent gaining Rome and the imperial crown. For the 
next act the drama Poupardin has proposed, 
with much probability, that may link together tantalizing 
statement Flodoard and much-suspected statement 
Liudprand.** says 


[March (?) 933] Vienna Rodulfo regi Raoul], tradentibus eam his 
qui eam tenebant, deditur. 


Poupardin points out that this renewed cession Raoul 
implies competitor the Viennois, probably Rodulf 
Jurane Burgundy, whom, according Hugh 
made cession about this time 


His temporibus Italienses Burgundiam Rodulfum, adveniat, 
mittunt. Quod Hugo rex agnovit, nuntiis eundem directis, 
terram quam Gallia ante regni susceptionem tenuit Rodulfo dedit, 
atque iusiurandum, aliquando Italiam veniret, accepit. 


Following Poupardin’s correlation events, these two 
passages may yield something further examination. The date 
the cession Liudprand describes importance. Liudprand 
not careful exact chronological order. iii. 
narrates Hugh’s expulsion from Rome Alberic, which may 
placed December but iii. describes Hugh’s 
arrest his half-brother Marquess Lambert Tuscany, whom 
suspected aiming the Italian and the subsequent 
promotion Hugh’s full brother Boso the marquessate 
Tuscany. natural combine this suspected treason 
Lambert with the invitation the Italians Rodulf 
iii. 48. The invitation would immediately follow Lambert’s 
fall. But Boso first appears marquess October 
the invitation Rodulf should have happened little before 
that date, and Hugh’s cession Rodulf some time not long 
before after. Thus Hugh’s cession, took place spite 
the doubts which have been harboured the subject,*® 
would 931, subsequent Raoul’s alliance, early 931, with 
Hugh’s enemy, Charles Constantine. notice 933 
then assists us, for says Vienne was given Raoul those 


Poupardin, Provence, 231. iii. 48. 

Schiaparelli, supra, Dipl. Ugone Lotario, 29. 

natural suspicion Lambert, too, was the line Lothair Lorraine. 
Perhaps Lambert had opposed the election Lothair king Italy April 931. 
See above. further reason was Hugh’s intended marriage with Marozia, Guido 
Tuscany’s widow. Hugh, therefore, pretended Guido and Lambert were supposi- 
titious children Bertha, order remove the canonical his marriage. 

Hofmeister, Markgrafen, 405. 
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who were holding it’. Flodoard knew Charles Constantine, 
and mentions him 931 and again 941: his phrase implies 
that Charles Constantine had been driven from Vienne certain 
unnamed persons before 933. But what was the land Hugh 
ceded Rodulf Liudprand uses Burgundia and Provincia 
for Gallia uses once before (i. 14) for the dominions 
Charles the Bald, whom confuses with Charles the Fat. 
seems refer general way France, and might well 
applied iii. those parts the kingdom Provence which 
lay outside Provence proper, chiefly the counties the 
Lyonnais and the the Viennois Hugh had been 
count before his expedition Italy 926; over the Lyonnais 
had exercised superior authority seems possible, 
therefore, narrow Hugh’s cession the very districts which 
Raoul obtained early 931, and part which unnamed persons 
were holding 933. Could not Hugh, bribe Rodulf II, 
check Raoul, and drive out Charles Constantine who had 
claim all the kingdom Provence, have ceded his own 
rights and claims the Viennois and the Lyonnais Rodulf 
that case the Radulfus rex Viennensis the charters will 
after all Rodulf during his brief reign Vienne 931-3. 
appropriate that date known beyond the second year 
Radulfus, i.e. 933. The restoration Charles Constantine 
Vienne would follow Raoul’s success.in 933, and accordingly 
find him ruling Vienne 941. 

There still remains investigate the identity the unnamed 
persons who surrendered Vienne Raoul 933. Rodulf 
would mentioned Flodoard present. They should there- 
fore partisans his who were also leaders Hugh’s party 
the Viennois. Now Hugh had relations the Viennois. His 
sister Theoberga, have seen, had married first Count Garnier 
Troyes, and her second son, Count Hugh, whom have met 
above, never settled Italy and found shortly after with 
lands the Secondly, Theoberga married Engilbert, 
viscount Vienne, whom she bore Theobald, probably 
Theobald marquess Spoleto. Now Engilbert, viscount 
Vienne and his brother Sobo, archbishop Vienne, were both 
them office These three relatives, Engilbert, Sobo, 
and Hugh, think, carried the local war with Charles Con- 
stantine, and surrendered Vienne Raoul 933. 

Further changes are suggested Flodoard’s statement that 

32, iii. 12, 45, 18, 28, 31, vi. 

Cf. for the names Provence, Poupardin, Provence, pp. 2-3 and pp. 282-5. 
pp. 205-6, and Flodoard, 924. 

See below. 


Poupardin, Provence, 352. There doubt whether Engilbert was viscount 
possibly his other brother Ratburn held the office. 
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Rodulf and Raoul became friends June 935 pactaque 
inter ipsos and 14/15 January 936 Raoul died. 
There follow indications that Hugh took the opportunity 
Raoul’s death intervene once more and rearrange his 
relationship the Viennois. Three circumstances can com- 
bined for this view. (i) gave his nephew Count Hugh his 
great domain Octavion the Viennois June 
and thus made Count Hugh his chief representative the 
neighbourhood. (ii) May 936 King Hugh makes grant 
the ex-Empress Anna, and if, suggest, Anna was Charles 
Constantine’s sister, this shows rapprochement with Charles Con- 
stantine. Such reconciliation made more probable (iii) the 
third circumstance that about 960 Charles Constantine appears 
married wife Theoberga, and having sons Richard and 


Richard and Hubert are all names the 


house Garnier, suggest that about 936 Charles Constantine 
married Count Hugh’s sister even his daughter (Theoberga), 
and that his renunciation his claims the kingdom 
Provence and heirship the line Lothair indicated 
the non-Carolingian names given his sons. His father was 
Lewis, was Charles, and King Hugh had carefully named his 
own son Lothair singular that Charles Constantine abandons 
this tradition for the names line nobles. 

noticeable that King Hugh’s charter Octavion his 
nephew Count Hugh, while couched the terms 
yet speaks Octavion ‘infra regnum which 
perhaps trace the cession Rodulf II. Hugh’s willing- 
ness abide the cession may have been soon increased 


Cf. Lauer, Robert Raoul, 75. 

Cf. Manteyer, Origines Maison Savoie Bourgogne Archéol. 
Ecole Frangaise Rome, xix), pp. 442-5, and Early History the 
House Savoy, pp. 113 ff. 

Early History, pp. 104 and 119-20. The descendants Theoberga form the 
following tree 

Bertha (1)== Theobald 
Berillo. 


Hugh Garnier Theoberga Engilbert Sobo, Ratburn 


Vienne. 
Richard Manasse, Theoberga Charles Theobald 
Arles, &c. 


Garnier. Hubert, Theobald, Hubert. 
count. abp. 
Vienne. 
Hofmeister, Deutschland und Burgund, 46, 
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the death Rodulf II, 12/13 July 937. Rodulf left behind him 
widow, Bertha Swabia, young son, Conrad the Peaceful, 
who succeeded him, and daughter Adelaide. Hugh thereupon 
contrived considerable diplomatic success. proceeded 
Jurane Burgundy, and December 937 married Bertha 
himself his fourth wife, and betrothed Adelaide his son 
Lothair II. thereby became entitled the regency, use 
modern language, Jurane Burgundy. returned, however, 
Italy, leaving Conrad Burgundy. What provision made 
for the government the country has been conjectured with 
much intrinsic probability Mr. Poole, according whom 
King Hugh’s representative Jurane Burgundy was the Hugo 
Cisalpinus whom Flodoard mentions meeting the French 
Louis d’Outremer [August] 939, and Hugo Cisal- 
pinus was identical with Count Hugh, the son 
This Count Hugh becomes the more likely, the theory 
suggested above peace and alliance between the two Hughs 
and Charles Constantine accepted, for Count Hugh was thus 
freed from war the Viennois and able transfer his attention 
Jurane Burgundy. 

some way, however, Otto the Great became possessed 
the person young Conrad 939 and exercised thence- 
forward control over the politics Jurane Burgundy. How 
did matters stand with regard the Lyonnais and the Viennois 
the Lyonnais, clear that Louis d’Outremer, 
succeeding Raoul, kept least part the but that 
transfer allegiance Conrad took place 942-3. The case 
the Viennois more doubtful, but series private charters 
are dated the first six years Conrad (during the first three 
years the title rex Viennensis being mostly private 
charters are dated Louis d’Outremer, and the mention which 
Flodoard (941, 951) and Richer (951) make Louis’s asser- 


Ante, xxvii, pp. 299-308. Count Hugh seems already have been count 
palatine Jurane Burgundy 926. This helps fill gap his biography. His 
wife Willa was connexion Rodulf II, which makes the identification probable. 

Flodoard, 940: ‘quem iamdudum dolo captum sibique adductum retinebat 
(Otto).’ Mr. Poole points out that must used loosely, else would 
carry Conrad’s capture too far back. Who kidnapped Conrad and delivered him 
Otto does not appear. 

Hofmeister, Deutschland und Burgund, 58; Poupardin, Provence, pp. 235-6. 

Hofmeister, op. cit., pp. 75-80. 

Flodoard, 941: rex Karlo Constantino Vienna recipitur.’ 
Richer, ii. 98: ‘ad interiores Burgundiae partes rex (Ludovicus) secum exercitum 
dirigit. Cum ergo agro Matisionensium castra figeret, occurrit Karolus Con- 
stantinus, Viennae civitatis princeps, eiusque efficitur, fidem iureiurando pactus.’ 
This amplitied from Flodoard, 951: ‘Karlus Constantinus, Viennae princeps, 
eum venientes Charles promptly obtained from Louis 
confirmation his own gift Communay the Viennois the abbey 
Cluny: Bruel, Chartes Cluny, 748 (no. 797), and Poupardin, Provence, 241. 
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tion his rights Vienne two occasions both imply that 
those rights had been disregarded before each vindication 
them. infer, therefore, that Conrad was recognized almost 
once king the Viennois, although formal assembly, when 
was elected (vocatus) king, may not have happened till later. 
Whether King Hugh was inclined consider himself wholly 
deprived sovran rights the Viennois his stepson Conrad 
doubtful. Queen Bertha and had soon quarrelled and 
any rate January 945 made gift 
Viennois curtis his the church Vienne the usual 
sovran style the Italian chancery. 

There still the fate Provence proper discuss. 
have seen, there reason suppose that the treaty cession 
recorded Liudprand only referred the northern districts 
such the Viennois and the Lyonnais. Dr. Hofmeister has 
shown that there real evidence for King Conrad ruling 


Provence proper until about 948. October 948, however, 


Archbishop Manasse Arles dates local charter King 
Conrad’s reign; and August 950 Conrad himself grants 
royal charter concerning strictly Provengal 
remarkable that the date thus obtained for the beginning 
Conrad’s reign Provence agrees with the date King Hugh’s 
death recently fixed Signor Hugh’s power 
Italy was overthrown Marquess Berengar Ivrea 
April 945. continued reign figure-head till April 947. 
Then obtained leave retreat Provence with his treasure, 
and died there April 948, bequeathing his Provengal lands 
Bertha, daughter his brother Boso and the latter’s wife Willa, 
whose name reminiscent the dynasty Jurane 
Manasse Arles was himself another son Theoberga, 
and therefore Count Hugh’s brother. The probability that King 
Hugh’s relatives, connected they were with Jurane Burgundy, 
joined submitting King Conrad 948, and thus completed the 


Liudprand, Antapodosis, iv. 14. 
Hofmeister, Deutschland und Burgund, pp. 94-6. 62. 


Diplomi Ugone Lotario, ubi pp. 138-41. 
She would have daughter Rodulf and his queen Willa. But must 
emphasize once more the conjectural nature these proposed descents (in this case 


very old hypothesis). But genealogical tree proved descents the name Willa 
will show how tempting is. 


Waldrada Boniface, Spoleto. 


Tedald, Tuscany Willa. Waldorada =(2) Pietro Candiano, 
doge Venice. 
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The King's Chamber under the Early 
Tudors 


break-down and disorder the central administrative 
machinery the kingdom during the troubles the Wars 
the Roses was marked the region finance other 
directions, and fell Henry VII almost his first task 
restore the Crown ample revenue collected efficient 
agents and guarded satisfactory system account and 
audit. Henry had been compelled his early vicissitudes 
gather round him group devoted personal adherents 
minor rank, who had learned the hard school necessity 
manage their slender financial resources with care; many 
them, like Bray, Conway, Guldeford, and Cutt, had had sound 
training the management the revenues the countess 
Richmond and the old Lancastrian estates, and the new 
king’s earliest steps after Bosworth were place them positions 
control the exchequer receipt and other responsible 
financial The treasurership England had lost much 
its importance financial office with the rapid succession 
treasurers who had filled under Henry and Edward 
the effectual control had fallen into the hands the professional 
under-treasurers, and one Richard III’s attempts financial 
reform had been marked his promotion Edward IV’s under- 
treasurer, Sir John Wood, treasurer Henry VII 
appointed the exercise the functions the treasurership 
the old Lancastrian Sir John Dynham, Lord Dynham, though 
did not grant him the office patent until after the lapse 
some and least doubtful whether Dynham 


October 1485 (W. Campbell, Materials illustrative the Reign Henry VII, 89), 
though his appointment has not been found. was made chancellor the duchy 
Lancaster September 1485 (C. 26). 

Wood mentioned keeper the mint, Edw. (List Enrolled Accounts, 
105); Edw. (Lansdowne MS. 171, 343); treasurer 
England, May, Edw. (Cotton MS., Titus, iv, Nichols (Grants, etc., from 
the Crown, 13, Camden Society, 1854) says May. 

command the king, see Signed Bill no. 240, Campbell, 495. 
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had much real financial control, for the king’s most trusted 
personal servant, Sir Reginald Bray, exercised the office 
under-treasurer along with Alfred (or Avery) Cornburgh, who 
had carried out financial duties under the treasurership Sir 
John 

December 1485 privy was issued the treasurer 
and chamberlains the exchequer directing them pay out 
the treasure their keeping the receipt money for the 
costs incurred the central government. The working the 
old financial system was thus regularized after the change 
monarch, and the warrant the treasurer and chamberlains 
were directed pay from time time such sums money 


out our treasure make thereof assignations our household, keeper 
our jewels within our chamber, clerk our great wardrobe, and clerk 
our works that now be, and that for the time shall be, and evereche 
them, shall unto your wisdom thought behoveful for the costs 
and expenses their said offices during the time that they 
their said offices and also for the costs and expenses our com- 
mission commissions, otherwise require for us, for our profit 
any wise; and also for the rewards our customers, comptrollers, 
receivers, surveyors, searchers and approvers our ports England, 
any our lyvelodes possessions, other profits due unto that 
hath been and for the time shall be, pay rewards after your sage 
discretions and for our profit pay also the treasurer Calais 
for the wages soldiers there, and the marches thereabouts pay 
also our said treasure the clerk our ships for the time being 
for all things necessary for his office. And these our letters shall 
your sufficient warrant and discharge. 


examination the financial records the reign suffices 
show that the system described the warrant for the dis- 
charge expenses payment out the general treasure kept 
the ancient exchequer receipt, assignations revenues 
that should paid thereto, corresponded only small degree 
with that force from 1487 onwards, and that was very 
different system that provided Henry VII with the wealth for 
which was famed among his contemporaries and that gave 
his kingdom stable financial order such had long been lack- 
ing. Henry his reconstruction designedly turned away from 
the old machinery collecting revenue through the exchequer 
receipt, and fixed upon expansion the methods finance 
the king’s chamber those most fitted for his purposes and 
for establishing and making permanent the régime that was 
destined bring England lasting peace after the anarchy 
the dynastic war. The system that established endured 
throughout his own reign and those his son and grandson, 


Campbell, 368, 565, December 14, 1485: Campbell, 217-19. 
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and when the reign Mary the exchequer was again set 
the supreme financial machine the realm, was exchequer 
that differed much from the exchequer earlier time. The 
old titles were used and the traditional methods accounting 
were part restored, but they were employed different ways 
and infused with new spirit, derived not from the practice 
the ancient exchequer court, but from the methods the 
simpler financial machinery the Camera Regis, which, though 
allowed sink into obscurity from time time, had never 
entirely fallen into disuse, but was set work full vigour 
whenever could further the purposes strong personal rule. 

The period during which these modifications the financial 
system the country were being worked out was that falling 
between the suppression Lambert Simnel’s rebellion 1487 
and the absorption Henry court augmentations into 
the reformed exchequer 1553, and divided naturally into 
two portions the great financial measures Henry 
1529. are here concerned with the machinery employed 
the earlier portion the period before the differentiation 
functions that was marked the establishment Henry VIII’s 
revenue the problems procedure the later period 
become more complex, though they appear modifications 
and amplifications the chamber practice Henry VII, and 
this must studied the first stage their solution. 

The king’s chamber financial and administrative machine 
has been little studied until the recent work Professor Tout 
showed what important part filled the national economy 
the fourteenth century, when was revived and worked 
the full secure the absolute control finance for Edward 
personal adherents. Under his son the system was again revived 
during period active personal government the king, but 
after about 1355 the chamber became shadow its former 
self and little more than subsidiary department the house- 
hold. Its history throughout the fifteenth century still veiled 
obscurity, though the occasional mention sufficient 
show that its financial machinery was still used for important 
purposes. Statements have been made the large revenues 
dealt with the chamber under Edward IV, and has been 
remarked how little information afforded the account rolls 
the exchequer the income and expenditure the Crown 
during the reign. 

While the chamber had little importance financial depart- 
ment, the personal capacity the treasurer the chamber was 
not prime the office was combined with that 


The Place the Reign Edward English History (Manchester, 1914). 
Sir Ramsay, Lancaster and York, ii. 458, 464, 467. 
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keeper the jewels and was held one the household 
The holder the office after 1465, however, was person 
far more capacity and devotion than the ordinary household 
official. This was Thomas Vaughan, one Edward IV’s most 
trusted personal followers. Vaughan had great influence 
agent the king, and examination his career makes 
probable that during his tenure the office the treasurer 
the chamber was far more important than the immediately 
precedent period. After his execution 1483 his offices 
treasurer the chamber and clerk the hanaper the chancery 
were bestowed upon Edmund Chaderton, clerk the house- 
hold, who had received his financial training one the clerks 
the compting house board green cloth. His appointment 
the office treasurer the chamber cannot exactly dated, 
for the appointment lay directly the king’s gift word 
mouth and was not granted letters patent, though the grant 
Vaughan patent 1465 forms exception this rule. 
Chaderton had time leave mark the development 
his office, for his tenure came end with the death 
his master, but was retained household employ one 
Henry VII’s chaplains,® and later years his services were 
occasion utilized the king for responsible 
Richard III had little opportunity during his short reign 
undertake those reforms the financial system that every one 
saw were essential before proper provision for the sustenance 
the Crown could ensured. That his plans included the abandon- 
ment the exceedingly unpopular and extortionate expedients 
his brother and reform the chaos the exchequer there 
are certain indications. The celebrated statute against the 
exaction the best known these, but the 
appointment the treasurership England trained official 
the person Sir John Wood, who had acted under-treasurer 
and working head the exchequer, points the same direction, 
and other evidence found the extant financial docu- 
ments the pocket-book his chancellor, Bishop Russell.” 
The most important these memorandum the year 


John Merston, treasurer the chamber and keeper the jewels Henry VI, 
1445-8: Rymer, xi. 76, 195. See also Liber Niger Domus Regis Edw. IV, House- 
hold Ordinances, printed the Society Antiquaries, 1790, 42: ‘The Office 
Jewel House hath architectour called clerk the King’s, keeper the King’s 
jewels, treasurer the chamber. This officer taketh indenture, betwixt him 
and the King, all that finds his office gold, silver, precious stones and the 
marks every thing. Also receiveth the yearly gifts record the chamberlain.’ 

August 1486: Campbell, 571. 

August 1489: Campbell, ii. 501. 

Ric. III, Statutes the Realm, ii. 478 Stubbs, Const. Hist. iii. 278. 

Harl. 433, 271, portions which are printed Gairdner’s Letters 
Richard The spelling modernized our quotations. 
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1484 concerning the revenue and the exchequer, which directed 
ensuring prompt collection the king’s revenues and the 
more satisfactory audit the accounts the upper exchequer, 
official which have occupy any office the receipt. 
The most interesting part those paragraphs the memorandum 
that relate the exchequer the suggestion that yearly declara- 
tions revenues and issues shall made 


thought that the auditors the said exchequer should yearly 
make book all the revenues, issues and profits growing all 
escheators, collectors customs and subsidies, treasurer Calais and 
Guisnes, collectors dismes, cities, boroughs and ports, and 
all other manner officers accomptable the same exchequer with the 
reprises and deductions thereof, and the same book declare afore such 
persons the king’s good grace shall like assign hear and see 
whereupon his grace may yearly see the profits the said court. 

Also that the Treasurer England for the time being yearly should 
make declaration all such money received assigned within 
his office, the Receipt otherwise for that year afore the 
said year. 

Also that the said Court Exchequer clearly dismissed and dis- 
charged with any meddling with any foreign lyvelode taking accompts, 
Wales, duchies Cornwall, York, Norfolk, earldoms Chester, March, 
Warwick, Sarum, and all other lands being the king’s hands 
reason forfeiture; which thought most behoveful and profitable 
assigned other foreign auditors for divers causes ensuing etc., 
that say :—First, for more hasty levy money. Also for more ease 
and less cost the officers such lyvelode. Also for cause that the 
lordships may yearly surveyed the stewards, auditors and receivers 
the times accompts officers the same for reparations, wood- 
sales, and for other directions had among the tenants, with many 
more causes necessary. 


Thus all these revenues were entirely withdrawn from exchequer 
control either for receipt audit, and the barons only retained 
the duty receiving the books accounts after they had been 
properly declared before the appointed auditors. 

detailed examination the accounts the reign 
Richard III would necessary for determine whether 
the memorandum describes system already operation 
merely projected reform, but all probability embodies 
large part survey the existing system, and that any innova- 
tions proposed were designed tighten and regulate those 
parts the machinery that, through the negligence and incapacity 
those who ran it, were yielding unsatisfactory financial 
return the Crown. There nowhere the document any 
mention the treasurer the chamber any receiver- 
general whom the resulting revenues were paid, but the 
necessary existence such official officials clearly implied, 
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and the system collection and audit that set forth outline 
precisely similar what find full operation the end 
the reign Henry VII, that seems that have here 
1484 earlier form the system chamber finance that 
set forth developed detail the acts concerning the king’s 
general surveyors that shall consider below. 

During the period 1485-1529 the office treasurer the 
chamber was filled succession four Lovell, 
John Heron, Henry Wyatt, and Brian Tuke, each whom was 
his time person importance and filled many offices the 
state. Thomas Lovell, whose political career familiar 
students the period, became esquire the body the 
king immediately his accession, and all probability had 
been attendant him during his exile France and Brittany. 
cannot date accurately his assumption the office treasurer 
the chamber, for, was said above, appointments were 
made merely the king’s verbal command, and the office was 
held without record and only during pleasure. Lovell was 
appointed the comparatively minor office chancellor 
the exchequer for life October and mentioned 
treasurer the queen’s chamber late the 
probably took the office September under the general 
supervision Bray, who know was entrusted with 
the most important share the conduct the king’s financial 
business. From the first Lovell was one Henry’s most trusted 
servants, may judge his appointment the speakership 
the first parliament the reign. There are continual refer- 
ences throughout 1486 and 1487 moneys paid over him 
from the receipt the lord king into his chamber the hands 
Thomas Lovell, treasurer his chamber’, and though 
first was overshadowed Reginald Bray, 1490 had 

attained the position ascribed him the Milanese envoy 
Henry’s chief financial seems from the very 


Pat. Hen. VII, (8). The chancellor the exchequer was origin 
the clerk the chancellor, and therefore naturally took rank immediately below the 
lowest cursitor baron the exchequer. His functions were confined the upper 
exchequer and had duties the exchequer receipt. The great modern impor- 
tance the chancellorship the exchequer was not attained until the reign James 
when, the office being held conjointly with that under-treasurer the exchequer, 
Sir Julius Caesar after Salisbury’s death became the working member the first 
commission for exercising the office lord high treasurer. and his successor 
Sir Richard Weston were the first two really important chancellors and under-treasurers 
the exchequer. 

Campbell, 239. The treasurership the chamber was now separated for 
time from the keepership the jewels, which office was filled Sir William Tyler. 

Raimondo Soncino Sforza: ‘After the departure Dr. Ruthal for 
France, Master Lovell, the king’s chief financier, crossed Calais and returned with 
good sum crowns paid the French (Cal. State Papers, Venice, July 
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beginning have kept accounts which submitted periodically 
for the king’s inspection, for his first extant account, the 
year 1487, find mention earlier book that has not 
been preserved. The book bears the heading, 


Memorandum that hereafter ensueth the Receipts money which Sir 
Thomas Lovell, Knight and Treasurer the King’s Chamber, hath 
received the behoof our sovereign lord King Harry the vijth from 
the day July the second year his reign since the accompt 
ended and determined betwixt our said sovereign lord and the aforesaid 
Sir Thomas Lovell well all the receipts payments money 
aforetime received and issued out the said Sir Thomas Lovell 
appeareth book thereupon remaining. 


The that commences thus thin quarto 
book bound parchment, whose contents are discussed below 
but may here note that written throughout the hand 
John Heron, Lovell’s successor. From the character the 
accounts obvious that they were made regularly the 
time, and this leads the conclusion that from July 1487 onwards, 
Lovell was assisted his financial work Heron, deduction 
that appears the more likely when find that Lovell was often 
entrusted with delicate missions that would carry him far from 
court and even over sea, while Heron was always either the 
precincts the court Though with Heron’s 
work capable financier the whole the financial history 
nearly forty years bound up, his work has fallen into 
obscurity that never deserved, for was regarded his 
contemporaries model accountant, and his methods certainly 
exercised influence after his death. Brian Tuke writes 
Thomas Cromwell 1534, 


heard say how lately report was made upon contention between 
Richard Trice and young Heron that there had been appearance 
oversight untruth certain parcels Sir John Heron’s time where- 
unto think man can now sufficiently answer but myself, who, 
having Mr. Heron’s books custody, which often peruse for the 
better knowledge the king’s debts and other things appertaining 


1499). The order influence individuals the government can estimated the 
demand the rebels 1497. Trevisan the Doge: The rebels have made demand 
for the surrender them five individuals, including the Archbishop Canterbury, 
Lord Chancellor, Master Bray, Master Lovell, and the Privy Seal’ (Cal. State Papers, 
Venice, July 1497). 

Public Record Office, Exchequer Accounts, 413/2 (the first book 
the bundle). 

Sir Thomas Vaughan while treasurer the chamber had been granted jointly 
with the prince Wales the house the chamberlain the abbey Westminster 
(Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1474, 455), and Heron held and did business there under 
Henry VIII. Micklowe also kept the king’s coffers Westminster, and this house 
may have served regularly the office the treasurer. 
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office, chance found such things those books may ample 
testimony Mr. Heron’s truth and security 


Since Heron was treasurer the chamber throughout the 
period its greatest activity necessary trace out some- 
thing his career, especially since have distinguish between 
more than one John Heron who were serving Henry VII 
various capacities the same October 1485 the future 
treasurer the chamber was granted, with John Fogge sur- 
vivorship, the keepership the rolls and writs the common 
pleas return, the patent says, for the services had rendered 
the king and the dangers had incurred 
would seem indicate that had been follower Henry 
exile, and know that the Fogges were old Lancastrians. 
has already been said, Heron began keep the accounts 
the chamber for Lovell July 1487, and thenceforward 
until 1521, just before his death, have series account- 
books his handwriting that almost complete and must 
nearly unique monument the work public servant.” 
The month July 1487, when this series begins, marks distinct 
epoch the reign Henry VII, for was upon June that 
the dangerous rebellion the earl Lincoln and his puppet, 
Lambert Simnel, was crushed with the defeat Irish kerns and 
German mercenaries The fines that were exacted and 
the obligations and recognizances into which the rebels sub- 
mission were compelled enter were exacted under Henry’s per- 
sonal supervision, and was necessary for him have hand 
machinery account. This was provided Thomas Lovell 
and his assistant Heron, and find accordingly that the first 
account-book the new sort the King’s Book his Receipts’ 
which filled with the records these fines. 

From 1487 onwards Heron regularly managed this financial 
machinery, and rose treasurer the chamber about 
August 1492, when Lovell was promoted the more honour- 
able but almost sinecure office treasurer the household, the 
lineal successor the old keeper treasurer the 
was rewarded for his services the king with grant the 
manor Rye Gloucestershire and with various small sinecure 

Sir Brian Tuke Cromwell, 1534 [February]: Cotton, Titus, iv, 110, ex- 
tracted Brewer, Letters and Papers, Hen. VIII, vii, no. 254. 

See note below, pp. 371 

See below, pp. 359 ff. Busch, England under the Tudors, 37. 

Fines and compositions earlier date had been recorded the tellers’ books 
the exchequer, certain which have been extracted Campbell, 398, 565, &c. 
From Mich. Hen. VII onwards there are further records such receipts the 
tellers (Campbell, ii. 222, &c.). 
The actual financial officer the household was the cofferer. 
1487, December Campbell, ii. 210, 552. 
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appointments, but his principal office was means sinecure, 
and find his name party almost every obligation 
entered into with the king. ceased after time accompany 
Henry his progresses, and remained charge his office 
and clerks Westminster. The full measure the growth 
the treasurership the chamber under Henry VII from 
office merely ‘court importance into the general receivership 
the king’s revenues marked the act parliament con- 
cerning Heron and his financial duties that was passed among 
the first enactments Henry VIII’s first The act 
recites that the king intends that divers revenues 


shall paid his trusty servant John Heron, his General Receiver, 
and other persons hereafter like office deputed and assigned 
the time the late King Henry the vijth. hath been used, 


and enacts that 


all acquittances and bills receipt heretofore made the said John 
Heron [and made his successors] any his revenues duties 
whatsoever they be, sufficient discharge every such person against 
the King well the King’s Exchequer any other the King’s 
Courts without any other warrant, tayle private seal thereof 
had, obtained shewed. 


The officers the exchequer are directed accept the said 
acquittances and bills for sufficient discharge the said pay- 
ments’, but Heron and every other person holding the said 
like office receipt held chargeable all persons 
interested, and shall liable actions non-payment. 

may mark this act how the general receiver has taken 
over functions that earlier date would have been dis- 
charged the officials the exchequer receipt, and how 
guarded against action their part. The financial machinery 
the exchequer was fact gradually falling into one those 
periods decline that have been recurrent throughout its history, 
but from which has always sooner later The 
treasurership England had become, not under Dynham, 
any rate the appointment the earl Surrey, purely 
honorific office like that the earl marshal lord great chamber- 
lain. The duties the office were executed the under-treasurer 
and the chamberlains, and important note that while one 
chamberlainship was filled noble, Gilbert, earl Shrewsbury, 
acting through deputy, the other was occupied John Heron 


This illustrated the defective state the exchequer records. single 
tellers’ roll (no. 62) covers the whole period 14-24 Hen. issue rolls are entirely 
wanting receipt rolls are wanting very many years. See the manuscript list 
the Public Record Office. 
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himself, and other the offices the receipt were filled men 
whom know have been serving Heron’s assistants 
the chamber. Not merely did Heron hold one the most powerful 
offices the seems also have held, almost every 
department that dealt with the collection custody the 
king’s treasure, some office that gave him the right entry 
control. was supervisor customs the port London, 
being assisted the oversight the collection this most 
important part the revenue one his regular coadjutors, 
John Shurley, the cofferer the was clerk 
the jewel where much the treasure gold and precious 
stones was kept, and clerk the hanaper the 
through whom the profits the chancery and the Great Seal 
were gathered. collected the profits the common pleas 
keeper the king’s writs, and when Wolsey became the 
chief minister Henry VIII, was almost always he, Lovell, 
and Heron who were the king’s sureties for loans either from 
his subjects from the Italian financiers. 

From about 1496 onwards Heron served Henry VII his 
inner council, and was entrusted with large share the 
execution his will and the payment his had 
good deal do, too, with the execution thewill Henry 
grandmother, the countess Richmond, and constantly find 
him mentioned taking part the deliberations that small 
body personal counsellors the king’s privy chamber which 
the first period Henry reign had important part 
the government. trace out detail the whole his 
activities would demand more space than can here spared, 
but the cursory survey that all can afford sufficient 
prove that Heron’s functions were infinitely more importance 
than those entrusted earlier treasurers the chamber. few 
words may added illustrate the latter part his career. 
1516 received licence found and endow fraternity 

Lane, London, pray for him and his wife and 
was well able so, for was possessed lands Cressy 
Lincolnshire, Canfield, Wanstead, Walthamstow, and other 
places Essex, and the estate Shacklewell the parish 
Hackney, together with houses Richmond andin London. 
accompanied the king his meeting with Francis the Field 
the Cloth Gold and also Guisnes meet the emperor 


Letters and Papers Henry VIII, 159, 1509, July and 15. 

3422. 
4218 and ii. 2986. His accounts are Exchequer Accounts, Various 
220 (13) and (14). 


Letters and Papers, 5735-8, 5779. 
ii. 1611, Pat. Hen. VIII, 15. 
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1520. The last entries his hand the accounts occur 
February 1521, and died June 1522, leaving his lands 
his eldest son Giles minor, whose wardship was 
granted Sir Thomas More, the Giles after- 
wards married his guardian’s daughter, Cicely More, but left 
issue. His youngest son, John Heron, who early age 
had received annuity out the exchequer cutter tallies 
for his father’s chamberlainship, afterwards became physician, 
and from him was descended Sir Edward Heron, baron the 
exchequer the time James and the family the Herons 
Sir John Heron was buried the choir the church 
the White Friars the ward Farringdon Without, 
learn from Stow, before whose time, however, the church had 
been destroyed and its site built 

The functions the treasurership the chamber were 
carried after Heron’s death under Wolsey’s direction John 
Micklowe, who had long been one the principal assistants 
the office, but apparently never received the formal appoint- 
Micklowe died May 1523, and the functions were 
then discharged until the following January Edmund Pekham, 
another official trained under Heron. had before been 
charged with financial work, and continued serve the Crown 
important offices until the reign Mary, receiving the honour 
knighthood and other rewards. Sir Henry Wyatt, father 
the poet, who had been keeper the jewels both Henry VII 
and Henry VIII, became treasurer the chamber January 
1524, and have account-books his time Heron’s form. 
His tenure the office was not marked any notable develop- 
ments, and Sir John Daunce seems have performed most 
the financial duties. April 1528 Brian Tuke, the well- 
known secretary, was appointed and held the office till his death 
October 1545, when was succeeded Sir Anthony 
Rous, master the jewel house, who was treasurer only from 
November 1545 February 1546. The last hold the 
office while retained some importance was Sir William Caven- 
dish, who was appointed February 1546, and acted until 
the arrangements concerning the treasurership were modified 
the absorption the revenue courts the exchequer that 


Will Prerogative Court Canterbury Inquisitions post mortem, Chancery 
Series, vol. xl, nos. and 113. 

Letters and Papers, iii. 2900. 

Morant’s ii. 345; Betham’s Baronetage, iv. Harl. Soc., Lincolnshire 
Pedigrees. The identification the cutter the tallies with Heron’s youngest legiti- 
mate son doubtful. appears from his will though had also natural son, 
John Heron, adult age 1521, whom left his house Richmond. this 
were the cutter the tallies should certainly identified with him. 

Stow, Survey London, ed. Kingsford, ii. 47. 
Letters and Papers, iii. 1826. 
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was planned the reign Edward VI, but carried out under 
Mary 

The functions performed the treasurer the chamber 
during the time between 1485 and 1529 may studied two 
documents, the revenue acts parliament Henry VIII, 
and the accounts kept treasurers. series account- 
books John Heron comprises two sets books, the King’s 
Books his Receipts and the King’s Books his Payments 
together with various miscellaneous books and papers incidental 
the business the office. saw the passage from 
Brian Tuke’s letter quoted the books were passed 
from one treasurer his successor, and Heron’s accounts were 
often consulted for guidance the practice the office. 
difficult trace exactly the history the books, but appears 
that the carrying out the exchequer reforms under Mary 
they were taken into the exchequer receipt, and there the 
greater number them remained with the records the augmen- 
tation office. 1839 the records the augmentation office were 
amalgamated Joseph Hunter with those the ancient office 
the king’s remembrancer the upper exchequer, and number 
Heron’s books are now listed under Exchequer Accounts, 
Various. single book receipts and payments has remained 
among the miscellaneous books the augmentation office, 
apparently residuum from Hunter’s clearing The whole 
the books, however, did not get into the augmentation office, 
but some were stored with the records the receipt, and are 
now found among the miscellanea the treasury 
receipt. The books are such beautiful examples account- 
keeping and contain many signatures Henry VII and 
Henry VIII, that they exerted strong temptation the 
antiquary, and consequence certain them disappeared from 
the exchequer, and after passing through many hands some 
have found place the British Museum.” 


For the foregoing dates see Letters and Papers, and Acts the Privy Council, 

Above, 354. 

Augmentation Office, Miscellaneous Books, vol. 439. 

desire convey acknowledgements Miss Jeffries Davis, who first 
drew attention the books and kindly supplied with particulars concerning 
the vicissitudes one them upon which the following note based. The book 
payments Heron which now Add. MS. 21480 the British Museum was pur- 
chased 1856 the sale the library Ray, Pymmes, Edmonton. Ray 
had bought 1830 the sale Craven Ord, late secondary the office the 
king’s remembrancer the exchequer. Ord was keenly interested exchequer 
antiquities, and tried keep note all such exchequer books were the posses- 
sion private individuals, and obtained this volume, Add. MS. 21480, from Astle, 
the antiquary, exchange. Astle had purchased about the middle the eighteenth 
century from Thomas Martin Palgrave, who had married the widow Peter 
Neve, Norroy king arms, and one the deputy chamberlains the exchequer. 
Neve was voracious collector, who took keen interest exchequer curiosities 
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Extracts from Heron’s accounts have frequently been printed 
and they are repeatedly quoted writers the reign 
Henry VII. The original books, however, have been very rarely 
referred to, and almost every case the extracts quoted have 
been derived from single source. During Craven Ord’s service 
the exchequer made selections from the payments 
Henry VII and Henry VIII indiscriminating manner, and 
recorded them two small note-books under the title Various 
articles expenses Henry VII’. The volumes were pur- 
chased Ord’s sale 1829 and are now the British 
The extracts are written Ord’s hand throughout, and has 
made very obvious explanatory comments opposite many the 
items. The roman numerals the original have been con- 
verted into arabic numerals, and the spelling not exactly 
reproduced. Before 1790 few extracts from Ord’s selections 
were made Thomas Astle for Robert Henry’s History Great 
Britain, and there published After the volumes 
had reached the Museum selections were made from the first 
them, and these were printed Samuel Bentley his Excerpta 
Historica again with explanatory comments and 
occasional defects copying. References the accounts are 
almost always made these pages Bentley, considerably 
removed though they are from the original. 

Before 1487 the comparatively small amount money 
Henry VII’s chamber was replenished payments from the 
exchequer receipt, either into the king’s own hands through 
the queen the treasurer the chamber. find the 
rough accounts the tellers such items the following 


Mich. term, Hen. VII 


the lord the king his chamber 2050. 
the same lord the king his chamber the hands 


know from his signature that possessed another Heron’s books (now Add. 
MS. 21481), and may have been who, having the opportunity deputy chamber- 
lain charge the records, abstracted the books from their right place. This would 
account for the perfect condition the books, which they differ from account- 
book Brian Tuke MS. 20030) which was purchased chance Sir 
Orlando Bridgeman 1634. This book before was bound the seventeenth 
century had been badly damaged, and had lost many its leaves the beginning 
and end. Two books receipts and payments Sir William Cavendish under 
Edward came some early date into the Trevelyan Collection. Extracts from 
them were printed among the Papers the Camden Society, and the 
volumes were afterwards presented Sir Trevelyan the Public Record Office. 

Add. MSS. 7099 (for the reign Henry VII) and 7100 (for the reign 
Henry VIII). 

Hist. Great Britain, 6th ed., 1824, xii. 467-9 (in first 4to edition, appendix 
vol. vi). 
Privy Purses Expenses Henry VII, printed Excerpta Historica, pp. 85-133. 
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Easter term, Hen. VII. 


the lord king his chamber the hands 
Thomas Lovell, the treasurer the queen’s 
1485, Nov. 28. Reginald Bray, Kt., under- treasurer 
England, the hands William Smyth, keeper 
the hanaper the king’s Chancery, the 
lord king 


Money, this last entry, was often paid into the chamber 
accomptants the king’s command either word mouth 
signed bill, that would the ordinary course have been 
accounted for the receipt; allowance had then made 
the exchequer tally. This appears clearly another 
example, where find signet bill addressed the exchequer 
February 1485/6, ordering that tally shall delivered 
William Smyth, keeper the hanaper, payment 
which has paid special command the king Thomas 
Lovell, treasurer the king’s After July 1487, 
however, find the tellers’ books practically such entries, 
and evident that the treasure the chamber being re- 
plenished from other sources. What one those sources was 
can perceive when note that before this date the teller 
records under the heading Receipts’ many sums like the 
following 


Kent. From John Alfegh, received well all the lordships, manors, 
farms and fee-farms being the hands the king reason the 
Crown otherwise the county Kent, the issues the lordships 
Milton and Merden. 100s. 


From July 1487, the teller records such receipts, but turn- 
ing Lovell’s accounts find repeated entries this sort 


July 15. From William receiver the Earl 


The receivers lands have begun pay their profits direct 
into the chamber instead the receipt, and have the rudi- 
ments the system that described its fully developed 
form the act parliament 1514 for general 
From the preamble this act learn that the time 
Henry VII his receivers lands and lordships, for more speedy 
payment his revenues than could have been ensured after the 


The act, Hen. VIII, 24, did not come into effect, for was re-enacted with 
slight modifications detail another act the same parliament, Hen. VIII, 
which took effect January, 1514/15. This was amended Hen. VIII, 
15. 
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course the exchequer, paid the sums due upon the determina- 
tion their accounts unto the king his chamber either 
his own hands some other person persons his use, 
may appear bills books signed with his sign manual, 
the hands his trusty servant, John Heron’. But when 
the close personal supervision the business-like Henry VII 
was removed, the officials the exchequer, who had found that 
the system chamber accounting had brought about serious 
diminution their fees, saw their opportunity recover control 
and summoned the accomptants ‘to appear the Exchequer 
there render their accounts anew for the premises and 
compelled make new payments for the same the king’s 
receipt the said Exchequer, they never had accompted 
nor had made payment their said duties’. was obvious 
that such course was against all right and good conscience 
and was resolved Henry VIII and his advisers place 
the chamber revenue system more formal basis sanction- 
ing with the authority act parliament the arrangements 
that Henry VII had developed out the old traditional chamber 
the exercise his personal power. The act explicitly states 
that enacted order that like order accompt might 
continue had been used under Henry VII, and thus provides 
with survey the methods adopted. The principal 
innovation that two executors the act are appointed, who 
practically exercise the functions that Henry VII had performed 
for himself with the assistance Sir Reginald Bray and Sir 
Robert Southwell, whom had chosen for these special duties 
supervision verbal command and without legal enact- 
ment. Henry VII’s central machinery for the receipt and pay- 
ment money was way interfered with its functions were 
merely safeguarded and strengthened. The balances found 
the chief auditors due from every receiver are paid 
the king the treasurer the chamber within definite 
and the act goes provide that 


the king’s aforenamed trusty servant, John Heron, from henceforward 
Treasurer the king’s chamber and that and every other person 
whom the king shall hereafter name and appoint the said room and 
office the treasurer his chamber not accomptable Exchequer 
for any such his their receipt any part parcel the premisses 
before exposed, but the King’s Highness his heirs, before such 
his Grace shall thereunto limit and 


this provision can mark the lowest stage the decline 
exchequer control; important part the revenues the 
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Crown removed from its purview for receipt for audit, and 
placed the hands the king’s personal servants, who can 
appointed removed without formality, and who, being 
untrammelled ancient system checks and precedents, can 
adapt themselves readily any circumstances that may arise. 
Dangers serious kind lurked the new system, true, 
but down 1529 they had not become manifest, and need not 
here concern us. 

When come examine the schedule the act, where 
the allotted revenues are set out, cannot fail struck 
its comprehensiveness. The system chamber lands 
revived more than its pristine vigour under Edward II. The 
list includes lands every kind; from the old possessions 
the Crown have the profits the chamberlains North and 
South Wales and the palatinate Chester, the receiver 
all the king’s lands Wales and the marches Wales, and 
the receiver the duchy Cornwall. From the estates the 
house York have the receiver Warwick’s, Salisbury’s, 
and Spencer’s lands, the receiver the duchy York, and the 
receiver the earldom March. From the old Lancastrian 
estates there the receiver the lands late the duchess 
Somerset. The merchants the staple are pay the treasurer 
the chamber their customs and subsidies wools and wool- 
fells the new custom malmsey wine computed 
the exchequer, but the proceeds are paid into the hands 
the treasurer the chamber. The butlerage, the profits 
all lands forfeited treason, attainder, and felony, the profits 
the mints and the exchanges, and the hanaper the chancery 
are all paid the chamber, while the profits lands and 
minors are first computed the exchequer, and the moneys 
then paid the treasurer the chamber. The act pro- 
vides, was always the case, for separate treatment the 
duchy Lancaster. 

Each the sources revenue that have far been enu- 
merated might expected yield annual return, but when 
come extraordinary sources revenue, the act silent, 
and for our information must turn the book account. 
Subsidies, tenths, and fifteenths granted parliament con- 
vocation appear rule the reign Henry VII have 
been paid into the exchequer but the practice was not invariable, 
and Lovell’s and Heron’s accounts find several receipts 
from these sources. Before 1487 commissioners, usually court 
officials, who were sent forth into the counties with warrants 
under the sign manual, exacted fines and compositions that 
were paid into the but after that year these sums were 

For illustrations this see Campbell, 565 and 99. 
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invariably paid into the chamber, and they were source that 
yielded Henry VII very material part his wealth. Every 
page his books receipts shows large sums derived from 
fines imposed either the king his council for various offences, 
from implication rebellion neglect feudal duties, and the 
traditional stories Henry’s rapacity can shown the 
entries idle fictions. Loans, too, are accounted for 
Heron, and mere glance his accounts will show how many 
dealings both Henry VII and his son had with theItalian financiers 
like the Bardi, the Frescobaldi, Cavalcanti, and others, and how 
Heron facilitate these financial operations had factors 
every money market western Europe. The following totals 
will suffice illustrate the magnitude the sums dealt with 


Sir Thomas Lovell, treasurer the chamber. 
Receipts July, Hen. VII Hen. VII 36,191. 13. 
Sum remaining his hands Sept., Hen. VII after 


allowing all 17. 
Receipts Sept., Hen. VII Oct., Hen. 12,646. 18. 


John Heron, treasurer the chamber. 
Receipts from Oct., Hen. VII Oct., Hen. VII 361,469. 
Sums paid out between the same 338,340. 
Amount remaining the hands John Heron Oct., 


All these sums are authenticated the attachment the king’s 
rubric. 

system that could handle and account for such sums 
these, and they were greater under Henry VIII, was mere 
subsidiary department the court, but organization first- 
rate national importance, or, Brian Tuke wrote 1534, 
charge that far surmounteth any England, forasmuch 
and payments far exceed any mean man’s charge bear 

Turning now the payments that were made the treasurer 
the chamber, find ourselves without the definite guidance 
that had for the receipts the acts for general surveyors, but 
with bewildering abundance material the accounts which 
are nearly perfect for the wholeof Heron’s service. Our comments 
must therefore confined generalizations and attempt 
separate the items into few classes according their nature. 
Under the conditions prevailing about the middle the fifteenth 
century the treasurer the chamber master the king’s 
jewels was entrusted with the payment the rewards and 


Cotton, Titus, iv, 112 (only extracted very briefly Brewer). 
The offices were this period combined see above, pp. 350f. 
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largesse bestowed and with the discharge the 
greater part the alms and oblations bestowed the king’s 
religious observances. These functions were retained the 
treasurer, and continued discharged until the abolition 
his office the reign George III. important remember 
that the fifteenth century, earlier date, the household, 
the great wardrobe, and the chamber were entirely distinct and 
parallel departments the court, each having its own revenues, 
each charged with its own payments and each with its own staff 
clerks keep the accounts. The financial department 
the household, the lineal descendant the medieval wardrobe, 
was the compting house under the general control the treasurer 
the household, but with the cofferer its real executive 
officer. The funds for its maintenance were provided under 
Edward and Henry VII from the exchequer tallies 
assignment. One the earliest acts parliament the latter 
reign rearranged these assignments and allocated schedule 
definite items revenue provide assignments exchequer 
revenues fixed sum about £14,000 for the maintenance 
the household. With the collection these sums the treasurer 
the chamber had, first, nothing do, and was directed 
that they should paid the cofferer the household. But 
the exchequer was cumbrous instrument for revenue collection, 
and the cofferer found very difficult get his assignments 
paid promptly besides, the expenditure frequently exceeded the 
sum fixed. Under these circumstances was compelled 


borrow upon his tallies from the treasurer the chamber, and 


the king had make the recurring deficits from his coffers 
signed bills verbal commands the treasurer. find, 
therefore, payments the cofferer, and for similar reason 
the great wardrobe, among the items the chamber accounts. 
the accession Henry VIII the assignments the household 
were increased act 19,394/. 16s. 34d. per 
annum, and the great wardrobe 19s. but 
even these sums were insufficient meet the expenditure. The 
old difficulties collection remained, payments still had 
made aid from the chamber, and 1523 further act 
transferred the collection and receipt the assignments the 
now efficient chamber machinery, and the treasurer was placed 
full charge. This act, however, did not remain long force 
1531 was repealed and payments were once more 
direct the cofferer. 

These facts account for considerable number the items 


Rot. Parl., vi. 298, no. 31. Hen. VIII, 16. 
Hen. VIII, 17. 14-15 Hen. VIII, 19. 
Hen. VIII, 19. 
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the chamber books, but must distinguish them 
from another sort payments that might seem made 
the household, but which really have different history behind 
them. the Black Book the Household Edward 
find ordered that certain servants the court, such yeomen 
the Crown, yeomen the chamber, and messengers, are have 
their wages paid the compting house the roll 
but any them sent out Court the king’s chamber- 
lain, then taketh his wages the jewel house and vacat 
the chequer roll till seen Court and was 
likewise provided that the expenses his mission should 
paid from the jewel house. the king’s servants spent the 
greater part their time within the verge, the provision stated 
would small importance, but when Henry VII, perhaps 
Edward IV, began systematically use the household clerks 
and yeomen revenue-collecting commissions and down 
the country, and when pursuance active foreign policy 
the king’s chaplains and his knights the body were often 
dispatched missions foreign courts, payments from the 
chamber, now separated once more from the jewel house, became 
really important. This enables explain further set 
items the accounts which became more frequent time went 
on, for became customary pay the expenses all ambassadors 
out the chamber, even though they might not under ordinary 
circumstances persons receiving wages the chequer roll. 
Payments foreign ambassadors are accounted for under 
the heading rewards, while payments for jewels, which 
Henry VII invested large part his hoarded wealth, came 
naturally out the chamber the financial side the jewel 
house. more difficult give reason for the payments out 
the chamber for stuffs and furniture, which should technically 
have been paid for from the great wardrobe; but Mr. Tout 
has shown that the great wardrobe grew out the chamber, 
and the reason therefore based upon historical development. 
The great wardrobe under Henry VII was poor department 
and one that was not closely touch with the king, while the 
treasurer the chamber one his assistants was always 
his elbow pay for the caprices the moment. should 
well, too, not think any the court departments 
being bound inflexible rules. Custom was strong, but the 
word king like Henry VII his own court was stronger, and 
the responsibility the treasurer the chamber for payment 
was ended when had received the king’s verbal command, 
the sign manual court seal, the signet. 
Liber Niger Domus Regis Edw. IV, Household Ordinances, 38. 
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The payments have far considered have been payments 
actually connected some way with the court, but many, 
perhaps the majority, the large payments Heron’s accounts 
could not any modern sense classed court payments 
all. Only when back almost the undifferentiated 
Curia Regis and the wardrobe and chamber accounts the 
Edwards, can find precedents for payments court 
official involving scores thousands pounds for ships and 
archers, ordnance and fortifications, harness, victualling, and 
on. Even brief analysis these payments and the machinery 
which they were managed the treasurer the chamber 
would demand many pages, and must necessity here omitted, 
but can fortunately present summary the treasurer’s 
duties these respects that actually contemporary and, 


‘though unsigned, may have been written Wolsey himself. 


The paper memorandum directions for regular stock- 
taking the revenues and possessions Henry VIII, and its 
contents are illustrated the following extracts which bear 
upon the duties entrusted Sir John Heron 


Remembrance such things the King’s Grace will have 
done and hath given commandment his Cardinal put the same 
effectual execution. 

First the King’s pleasure have yearly from henceforth brought 
and delivered his own proper hands John Heron, Treasurer his 
Chamber, such sums money shall receive from time time 
the King’s use, for certain his Grace’s extraordinary expenses the sum 

Item, the King’s Grace hath appointed every year towards his build- 
ings till the same shall perfected, well Bridewell New Hall 
and other places, after such platts his Grace intendeth devise, the 
sum vjm the same paid the hands Sir John Heron over 
and above the said li. 

Item, the King’s Grace hath also appointed that all rewards for 
Ambassadors, and wages for posts and other necessary expenses, well 
for fortifications the king’s frontiers and other the king’s outward 
causes shall paid the hands Sir John Heron such the king’s 
treasure shall come his hands from time time. 


this last paragraph have wide definition the 
functions the treasurer necessary cover any the 
payments him that are found profusion scattered 
through the columns Henry VIII’s letters and papers. They 
may all summed payments for king’s outward 
causes’; almost anything that had paid for reason 
England’s relations with foreign powers, either for war for 
peace, fell managed the treasurer the chamber. The 


Cotton, Titus, 180 (entered Brewer but not extracted). 
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discharge and punctual repaymentof loans from foreign financiers, 
the building and rigging the king’s ships, the making Ports- 
mouth dockyard, the arming and equipping archers for the 
Scottish wars, the purchase artillery, large part the expenses 
for the war France and Spain, most the expenses the 
Field the Cloth Gold, and numberless other payments that 
to-day would discharged out the national treasury, all these 
were dealt with and arranged for the treasurer the 

Having said something the purposes for which payments 
were made the treasurer the chamber, our attention must 
lastly directed the way which the payments were ordered 
and the methods employed for auditing the treasurer’s accounts. 
While Lovell held the post and was close and daily inter- 
course with his master, practically all payments seem have 
been made the king’s verbal command, and the only check 
adopted was Henry VII’s daily weekly inspection the books 
which all receipts and payments were recorded. The early 
books are remarkable for the care the king took their perusal. 
Every item and every total authenticated the attachment 
his elaborate rubric the side while occasional comment 
here and there shows that the investigation was not merely 
perfunctory, but was real proving the books. time 
went and the business the treasurer the chamber became 
greater, orders for payment had sent him writing, and 
this was invariably done sign manual signet bill, the latter 
form being the less usual. The orders were not yet formalized, but 
were the nature informal directions for the dispatch the 
king’s personal business, authenticated his signature would 
the orders any private person, while order were authen- 
ticated the use seal, that seal would the intimate 
court seal, the signet. 

But under Henry VIII directions for payments the treasurer 
the chamber became far more formal; the king longer 

typical instance each these classes payments from the Letters and 
Papers may given illustration 
1517, Feb. 22. Sir John Heron stands bound with Wolsey, the Lord Chancellor, for 

loan Henry VIII the Frescobaldi Florence ii. 2953, also 3141. 


1519, May 12. With Sir John Daunce the treasurer the chamber pays over 
for the building the ship Henri Grace Diew: iii. 219. 

1513, Oct. Sir John Heron pays money Miles Gerrard, treasurer the Scottish 
war, virtue warrant discharge the expenses the war: 4535, also 
5250. 

1515, Mar. 20. Release Sir Sampson Norton, master the ordnance, for moneys 
received from Sir John Heron for payment arms: ii. 254. 

1516, July Release Sir John Cutte London for 43,000/. received him 
from John Heron, treasurer the chamber, for artillery the French and 
Scottish wars: ii. 2123. 


1520, Dec. 10. Sir John Heron pays expenses for the Field the Cloth Gold: 
iii. 1093. 
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paid that minute attention current business that his father 
had done, but chose entrust Wolsey larger discretion and 
power government than has ever been exercised any other 
English minister. Payments were still made the treasurer 
the chamber the king’s verbal command, but payments 
signed warrants became more frequent, and during the king’s 
absence from England Queen Katherine was authorized issue 
warrants also find him making payments 
orders received from Wolsey, and these became very usual, for 
the enormous growth the business the chamber time 
went made essential that some system verification 
the king’s orders should adopted. The payments were 
longer confined those having the character personal actions 
the king’s part, but were largely concerned with matters 
state. While Wolsey was the sole interpreter the king’s will 
things were the hands man whose capacity for business 
was almost unlimited, and his personal supervision might 
depended upon control the governmental system the way 
that Henry VII had done; but when the great minister was 
removed, the pressure business proved too great coped 
with lesser men, things began fall into arrear and disorder, 
and Brian Tuke, treasurer the chamber, writes 1534 
Wolsey’s less efficient successor, Cromwell, attempt 
secure good government his office 


pursuit that for things ordinary may have for 
payments ordinary warrant, and that for things extraordinary may 
always have special warrant else some such way dealing truly, 
may truly discharged. For should make payments command- 
ment and afterwards sue, myself, for particular warrant, might 
undone day, lacking any warrant when sue for it. And there 
should day but should molest the king’s highness sign 
warrants, and should enter into common suit for every man’s 
money. 


have already stated that under Henry VII the accounts 
the treasurer the chamber were subject other audit 
than the personal examination the king. This was con- 
ducted according ‘to the usual form customary the household 
any great lord the time the items the accounts were 
written English with figures after the Roman fashion, and 
the books were intelligible glance, for receipts and pay- 
ments were kept separate, and there was entire absence 


issue warrants under her sign manual Heron for payments during her regency 
while the king France: Letters and Papers, See also 4202. 

Cotton, Titus, iv, 112. 

Compare the accounts the duke Buckingham, Letters and Papers, iii. 508. 
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the technicalities that made exchequer account obscure 
layman. the act for general surveyors the treasurer 
was not accomptable the exchequer for any his receipts 
payments, but only the king such should appoint 
for the purpose. Tuke tells us, accompt before the 
king’s highness hath both Sir Thomas Lovell’s time, Sir John 
Heron’s time and other been made books their receipts 
and payments daily entered and made, and sometimes weekly, 
sometimes quarterly monthly signed with the king’s hand 
without any other accompt reckoning’. VII almost 
always examined the accounts. weekly, and was very liberal with 
his signatures; Henry VIII was much less regular, and signed 
his accounts rule only the bottom the page, writing 
his name full and not merely using rubric. 1519 regular 
period for the presentation the treasurer’s account was pre- 
scribed 


Item the king’s pleasure that from henceforth Sir John Heron, 
treasurer his chamber, shall monthly declare his Grace’s own pre- 
sence well the specialities his receipts his 


This use the term ‘declare’ interesting, for clearly 
differentiates the chamber audit from one according the 
course the exchequer. Henry VII had caused all receivers 
and accomptants who paid money into the chamber accompt 
mouth before Sir Reginald Bray and Sir Robert Southwell 
and this was reality merely continuance the method 
accompt that had prevailed each lordship before fell the 
Crown, but permitting the king, who now held all the lordships, 
give the discharge deputy. The system was extended 
and regularized under the general surveyors, but the chief receiver- 
general, the treasurer the chamber, still declared his account 
before the king person. When Sir Henry Wyatt left the 
office, however, sued forth commission from the king 
have his books proved and cast before Sir John Daunce, the 
general surveyor, and this reckoning Tuke 
calls it, was actually carried out, thus setting new precedent 
for the treasurer the chamber. 

The declaration took place the end the period have 
taken for our survey and really marks the change the 
period wider activity when the court augmentations and 
the other revenue courts were established, unnecessary 
enter into details concerning it. Attention has been drawn 
the matter indicating that the origin the ‘Declared Account’, 
which the next age became the usual form which receivers 
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secured their discharge, sought not the practice 
the remodelled exchequer Elizabeth’s but that 
the chamber the early Tudors. 


PERCIVAL NEWTON. 


Nore. 


The Herons Ford Castle Northumberland were one the best 
known the border families and very prolific stock, from which sprang 
four five families note the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
most northern families was the custom for the younger sons 
come south find their fortune the wars commerce. some 
time during the reign Henry two such cadets the Ford Castle 
stock came south and engaged mercantile enterprise the city 
London. Richard Heron, having emerged with profit from his specula- 
tions merchant and having been service Edward the 
victualling his forces, was 1474 appointed master the king’s 
mints and 1476 captain and victualler the fort Carrick- 
did not relinquish his trading interests, for 1478 find 
him engaged lawsuit over commercial affairs with the merchants 
the staple Calais, from which was ordered parliament 
possible that this Richard Heron was the father the 
John Heron who, merchant London 1490, was granted licence 
import 200 tuns Gascony wine from Bordeaux two Spanish ships.” 
this so, can account through his connexion with the Irish Yorkists 
for the share took furthering the schemes Perkin 
For this was attainted the act Hen. VII, 64, but after time 
succeeded making his peace with the king, and Hen. VII, 
the attainder was removed and was enabled enter into and 
inherit his estates without suing livery. From this time onwards 
served the king faithfully, and under Henry VIII find him engaged 
mercer the wool trade, acting surveyor customs and overseer 
the petty customs wool the port London, and entering into 
many transactions for the provisioning the king’s armies France, 
while 1515 was paid for providing the ships for the journey the 
king’s sister Mary France for her marriage with Louis had 
made sufficient fortune his merchandise purchase estate 
Addiscombe near Croydon, where died 1515. his long and interest- 
ing will tells his friendship with Sir John Cutt, Henry VIII’s 
under-treasurer and Sir John Daunce the general surveyor, and his 
inquisition was shown possess lands St. Dunstan’s the East, 


See the article Mrs. Eric George the Origin the Declared Account, 
ante, xxxi. 41, January 1916. 

Cal. Pat. Rolls, August 1474, 468. 

April and October 1476, pp. 583 and 596. 

February 1478: Rot. Parl., vi. 182, and Cal. Pat. Rolls, 67. 

Campbell, ii. 525. 

Gairdner, Richard III, 328, says that Heron was bankrupt London mer- 
chant who had fied the city for debt, but does not give his authority. 

Letters and Papers Henry ii. 68. 
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near the Customs House, Sandwich, Croydon, and also North- 
From him was descended the family the Herons 
Addiscombe. 

William Heron, who, like Richard, came London from Ford Castle 
the middle the fifteenth century and traded haberdasher, married 
Joan, the widow Thomas Packer, mercer and find 
occasional mention him the latter part the reign Edward 
does not appear have filled any government appointment, but 
towards the end his life purchased lands Lincolnshire, and these 
passed his descendants. His son was John Heron, the treasurer the 

From about 1470 onwards find frequent references John 
Heron Herne connexion with the county Somerset; was 
man wealth, who had sufficient supply capital able 
lend money his neighbours’ lands, and served the Crown many 
capacities within the limits his county 1473 and again 1492 
was member commissions for concealed Crown debts Somerset, 
1477 and subsequent years justice the peace, 1488 collector 
the subsidy, 1494 commission for escheats, and on. His 
inquisition post mortem dated 1511, and was therein shown 
seised lands only the county Somerset. thus clearly dis- 
tinguished from the others his name whom apparently bore 
relationship. need not concern ourselves with the bearers the 
name John Heron the north England, and among them the well- 
known Bastard Heron Flodden, for their activities were confined 


the border counties, and confusion likely occur between their 
activities and those the financier. 


Wills Prerogative Court Canterbury, 269 Inq. m., Hen. VIII, County 
Surrey, Chancery series, vol. 31, no. 86. 


was benefactor the parish St. Dunstan’s the East, and was buried 
near the high altar the church. 

Cal. Pat. Rolls, April 1469, 141. See also Morant’s Essez, ii. 345 
Lincolnshire Pedigrees (Harl. Soc.); Betham’s Baronetage, iv. 32. 
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The Storming the Rock Cashel 
Lord 1647 


assault and capture the Rock Cashel September 
1647 the parliamentary forces under Murrough O’Brien, 
Lord Inchiquin, has been related several contemporary 
writers, nearly all whom write from the Roman Catholic point 
view between these several accounts there exist discrepancies 
and divergences; while the one first-hand authority the 
protestant side also open criticism some points. This 
paper has been written with the object comparing these 
together the hope separating truth from falsehood, and 
presenting the reader with correct view what actually 
happened. 

The two most trustworthy accounts come from diametrically 
opposite sources. The first that unnamed officer 
Inchiquin’s army, who took part the actual assault, which 
received The second comes from the pen 
Cashel Jesuit, Andrew Sall, who, was not eyewitness 
the events which vividly records, was least closely 
connected with them time and Sall’s narrative 
three others seem depend greater less degree, viz. 
(1) that John Lynch his manuscript Historia Ecclesiastica 
Hiberniae (2) that Jesuit father the Rinuccini Papers 
(3) that the Irish superior the Jesuits Relatio rerum 
quarumdam, which contains fuller information certain 
points, but not altogether trustworthy, the author was 
somewhat credulous. Incidental allusions may found other 
works, which will dealt with the proper place. 

result the rebellion which broke out October 1641, 
the medieval cathedral the Rock Cashel, the imposing 


Egmont MSS, (Hist. MSS. vol. pt. ii, 471. 

Printed Murphy, Cromwell Ireland (Dublin, 1902), appendix The narrator 
subsequently turned protestant, and did some work connexion with the Irish 
translation the Bible, besides writing some books. See his life the Dictionary 
National Biography also Bagwell, Ireland under the Stuarts, ii. 153. 

Trinity College, Dublin, MS. 16, 495. 

Quoted Meehan, Confederation Kilkenny (Dublin, 1905), 225. 

Spicilegium Ossoriense, ii. 60. 
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ruins which may still seen, passed out the hands the 
Protestants into those the Roman Catholics, and was formally 
reconsecrated Archbishop Thomas Walsh St. Patrick’s 
Day (17 March) 1642, the presence the mayor and citizens 
Cashel, and immense concourse people all classes from 
the surrounding country. This energetic prelate also took steps 
furnish the building manner suitable for the celebration 
divine service according the Roman rite. learn from various 
sources that possessed and before 1647 bells and organ 
(which may have been put prior 1641). The walls were 
adorned with paintings canvas St. Patrick, St. Ignatius, 
and other saints; while many fine tombs and monuments, 
which only scanty traces remain, further enhanced the splendour 
the interior. Over the entrance the choir was large crucifix, 
which presumably rested rood-screen inserted the east 
arch under the central tower. was also well supplied with 
vestments and sacred vessels. tiny portion interesting 
relic this period still remains. Between 1331 and 1345 Arch- 
bishop John O’Grady had presented the cathedral the great 
staff St. Patrick’, which, though not old the traditional 
date, yet certainly seems have been the wooden crosier some 
Celtic bishop. Subsequently this passed into the hands the 
O’Kearney family, whom its possession, during the period 
under consideration brought material privileges. was 
encased silver, and was borne the head the family when 
‘questing’ through the ecclesiastical province for the rents and 
revenues allotted the upkeep the fabric the cathedral. 
couple inches this crosier, with remains the silver 
casing, are carefully preserved the college Thurles. would 
also appear that the capitular body was revived, and vicars 
choral appointed. 

But this state affairs came abrupt conclusion. Early 
September 1647 Inchiquin with the parliamentary forces had 
entered Co. Tipperary, and captured the strong fortress Cahir 
with very little resistance owing the timorousness the 
garrison.* learning this Viscount Taaffe, who was 
command the Munster army the Confederate Catholics, 
retreated from Cashel, leaving behind him forces which deemed 
sufficiently strong hold the fortress the Rock. After burning 
and ravaging the district round Cahir Inchiquin moved with his 
army upon Cashel with the object subduing it; whereupon 
the garrison deserted that town and fled the Rock, whither 
they were accompanied considerable number the towns- 
people, men, women, and children, who brought their valuables 


(See Lord Inchiquin’s letter September, printed Cary’s Memorials 
the Great Civil War, 350 ff. 
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with them well store provisions the hope being 
able stand siege. The various estimates the strength 
the garrison differ. The army officer says that, reckoning civilians 
well soldiers, numbered 800; Sall and the Relatio put 
400 and 300 respectively, but these have apparently omitted 
the civil population. 

Making allowance for the state ruin the buildings, the 
Rock Cashel presents much the same appearance to-day 
did the period which are writing. its summit 
stand the great cathedral, dating from about 1250, King Cor- 
mac’s chapel nestling between the choir and south transept, 
and the college the vicars choral few yards the south 
these; all which, together with the surrounding ceme- 
tery, are enclosed wall which was then strongly fortified. 
towers above the modern town like the Acropolis Greek 
city, and indeed and its crown buildings remind one somewhat 
Sir William Ramsay’s description Smyrna his 
the Seven Churches. not bare, almost inaccessible rock, 
those unacquainted with might the other hand 
abrupt limestone hill, clothed with verdure from top 
bottom, and capable being easily scaled all sides except 
one, the eastern face, where the naked limestone exposed, 
that this part must always have been the most difficult 
access. the others the north side the steepest, and rises 
almost sheer from deep valley while the south and west 
the ground slopes more gently down the level the surrounding 
country. 

What follows based comparison what have 
termed the two best accounts, viz. those the officer and Sall. 
September Inchiquin entered the town without meeting 
any resistance, and quartered his soldiers the citizens for the 
night. The next day reconnoitred the Rock carefully, noting 
what points its defences seemed most susceptible attack. 
Fortunately for the preservation the buildings had 
artillery, though local tradition incorrectly states that certain 
indentations the base the round tower were made his 
cannon-balls this occasion. Taking into consideration the 
strength the fortifications, the shortage food his army, 
and the want convenient means for storming the place, 
resolved grant quarter upon immediate surrender. According 
Carte offered the garrison and inhabitants leave depart, 
provided they gave him £3,000 and month’s pay for his army. 
The officer gives particulars, but merely says that the garrison 
upon very high terms’, and subsequently proposed others, 
which Inchiquin refused accept. Sall and the Rinuccini Papers 


Life Ormond (Oxford, 1851), iii. 
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state that offered allow the soldiers march out with all 
the honours war, provided the clergy and civilians were left 
his discretion, and that this was utterly rejected. the terms 
what they may, Inchiquin was enraged the obduracy 
the garrison that ordered the assault the 15th, swearing 
that would not suffer one the defenders come forth 

The assault commenced three the afternoon, and about 
hour the parliamentary army were masters thesituation. The 
attacking force divided into three parties, which approached the 
fortress the three sides which the position seemed weakest 
that is, was attacked the north, south, and west, where the 
hill was most easy ascent. Sir William Bridges headed 150 
dismounted cavalry armed with swords and pistols four majors 
infantry led 800 forlorn hope each post, and were 
seconded four lieutenant-colonels with 1,200 men. 
would appear that the actual storming-party consisted 2,150 
men, and was further supported having behind the main 
body the army, whose numbers not The assail- 
ants charged the hill under fire from the marksmen the 
battlements the cathedral, until they reached the wall which 
surrounded the summit, where temporary relief was afforded 
them from the hail bullets. Against this wall they placed 
their scaling ladders (Lynch says they also breached it), and began 
ascend them. this portion the garrison sallied forth 
and offered vigorous resistance their entrance pushing 
them off the ladders and hurling down stones top them. 
But the weight superior numbers told, and the soldiers soon 
gained footing within the enclosure. Here the contest raged 
fiercely, and every inch ground was stubbornly disputed, until 
length the defenders were compelled retreat with very heavy 
loss their last post hope, the cathedral, which stands the 
middle the cemetery. The parliamentarians rushed with 
redoubled energy this building, and finding difficult force 
the great north and south doors, planted their ladders against the 
walls, and burst through the tall lancet windows the 
transepts, the east end, and the south side the choir. 

length the defenders, now reduced some sixty so, 
rushed the winding stairway the pentagon tower which gives 
access the battlements. worthy note that the topmost 


Sall implies that the reconnaissance and assault took place the same day, 
which gives the 14th; the Rinuccini MS. also combines the two, but places 
them day earlier. The Relatio incorrectly states that severe fighting took place 
previously the discussion about terms surrender. 

Lynch and Sall record the tradition that several members Inchiquin’s army 
had tails, the descendants the people who cut off the tail Thomas Becket’s 
horse. 
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steps have been broken away some time, and subsequently 
replaced stone different quality. Can that this was 
done the garrison prior the attack the hope affording 
themselves position where they might make last desperate 
stand? so, they did not attempt carry out their design, 
for they offered surrender condition their lives being 
spared but said that soon they had laid down their 
arms compliance with this agreement the order was given 
kill them all without exception. This treacherous act recorded 
Sall and the Rinuccini MS., and probably true. Lynch 
also alludes it, but states that those who were thus killed had 
hidden themselves various nooks and corners the cathedral 
clear that confusing civilians with soldiers. The officer 
preserves silence this matter, but says that none the garrison 
escaped except one major and the governor. 

soon the place was their possession the soldiers gave 
themselves plunder and spoliation. rich booty fell into 
their hands, for, addition the sacred vessels and vestments, 
they seized the goods and valuables which the citizens had 
brought for safety from the town. They also found six 
hundred arms (nature not specified), store powder, several 
colours, with the sword and mace the mayor and some the 
aldermen’s gowns. Everything any value was subsequently 
sold them the country-people, who flocked together from 
the neighbouring villages fair, despite the terror that 
Inchiquin’s name supposed have inspired. addition 
the soldiers smashed and destroyed everything they could, the 
statues, the pictures, the organ; they overturned the altars, and 
broke into the tombs search concealed treasure. Some 


them mockery dressed themselves vestments, while Inchi- 


quin himself reported have put the archbishop’s mitre, 
declaring that was archbishop Cashel well governor 
Munster. also said that the city was plundered, and 
considerable portion burnt. The truth appears 
follows. Inchiquin’s soldiers threatened burn the city the 
hope extorting ransom, and gave colour their threats 
applying brands the wooden houses; the leading citizens 
thereupon offered sum money, which was accepted, but 
the meantime the fire had caught on, and despite the efforts that 
were made check it, got out hand, and did considerable 
damage. stated Archbishop Moran, apparently quoting 
from the Relatio, that the town 3,000 people were massacred 
the soldiers, and the statement has been lately repeated. 
Where the evidence for this terrible piece work? know 
none, except reference Ludlow’s which gives 
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the same number, but says that the incident took place the 
cathedral this shall show incorrect further on. 

far the narrative may seem run with comparative smooth- 
ness, but when certain details are examined that difficulties 
are found arise, and these must scrutinized with care. 
hold brief for either side, and only desire separate the true 
from the false far possible. Inchiquin’s soldiers may have 
been capable committing any atrocity but the point issue 
is, not what they might have done, but what they actually did. 

the first place, how many fell both sides Here the great- 
est discrepancies appear the accounts. Sall, who usually 
trustworthy, says 1,000 catholics and 500 Inchiquin’s army 
Lynch gives the figures 300 and 600 respectively the Rinuc- 
cini MS. 812 and 500; the Relatio 400 and 500 (912 all) 
O’Daly his History the about each 
side. Thisis bad enough; butto make confusion worse confounded 
our other trustworthy authority, the army officer, declares that 
700 catholics were killed, and only eight Inchiquin’s men, 
addition about hundred wounded. This sheer nonsense. 
The garrison was too strongly entrenched, and fought too 
courageously, admit the place being taken with such incon- 
siderable loss the attacking party. may that the officer 
was directed minimize his losses, for Sall states that story was 
put circulation the effect that only six seven Inchiquin’s 
men were killed. impossible reconcile the figures quoted 
above, though may that some the authorities include 
civilians (combatant otherwise), while others omit them 
but may assume that the general statement made the 
Nuncio nearest the truth, namely. that the number 
fighting men who fell each side was nearly equal. Obviously 
this would weigh heaviest the garrison, appears have 
been outnumbered least three one. 

What befell the civilians who had taken refuge the Rock 
Sall says, and his words have been echoed and amplified the 
writers who depend him, Old men the very verge the 
grave, whose weapons were their rosaries, defenceless women 
and children, were struck the very altars, without regard 
age sex’. But this rhetorical sentence, which would imply 
wholesale massacre cold blood, modified his statement 
that many the wealthier were spared for the purpose extorting 
ransom from them, while few (amongst them the mayor and 
his son) hid themselves and escaped scatheless. fairly 
certain, however, that some civilians lost their lives, but 
not stretch imagination suppose that every man 
them who was able seized weapon, and fought the best 

Ed. Meehan (3rd edition), 201. Nunziatura (trans. Hutton), 320. 
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his ability against the enemy swarming from all sides: 
natural consequence mercy would extended those 
found with arms their hands, but this was very far removed 
from deliberate massacre. 

The fate the women presents curious problem. The officer 
distinctly states that some were killed. May not that they 
too, Amazon-like, took part the conflict, and fell fighting for 
all they held dear? With regard others them Archbishop 
Moran says his abstract from Lynch women, concealed 
the recesses the church, were stripped their clothes, 
and refusing come forth, were soon mantled their blood.’ 
This strange translation Lynch’s words Aliquot foeminis 
non vita sed vestis erepta est, quae nuditatem suam templi 
latibulis sanguine tegere quam soli exponere (literally 
From several women the raiment, not the life, was snatched, who 
chose rather conceal (or among) the blood their nakedness 
the hiding-places the church than expose the light 
the sun’). Sall says much the same: ‘Women, whom the sword 
had spared, were stripped and sent away, yet not daring expose 
their nakedness the light day, slunk into the corners the 
temple and covered themselves with blood.’ Admittedly this 
language peculiar, but does not warrant the inference that 
has usually been drawn, namely, that these women were stripped 
and murdered. May not the following explanation nearer the 
truth? Inchiquin’s soldiers robbed certain women their valu- 
ables, and also tore off portions their clothing, not necessarily 
from indecent motives, but because the garments question 
possessed selling value. When they managed free themselves 
these unfortunate people, half-dead with shame and terror, 
crept away into the nooks and passages the cathedral and for 
safety’s sake simulated death crouching down behind the 
piled-up bodies the defenders, where, doubt, many them 
actually swooned away, and were indistinguishable from corpses. 

With regard the number priests killed there much 
exaggeration, which, curiously enough, comes its most extreme 
form from the protestant side. Archbishop Moran says 
untrustworthy authority, the Aphorismicall says 
upwards thirty, and adds that Inchiquin bought others 
apiece for the purpose executing them selling them into 
slavery. the protestant side the officer says many priests and 
while, show how quickly false rumour can spread, 
find letter written only nine days after the event the state- 
ment: confidently reported that about hundred friars are 
hanged, some say three Would were sure 


Persecution Irish Catholics (Dublin, 1884), 56. Op. cit., 52. 
Ed. Gilbert, 182. Egmont vol. pt. ii, 468. 
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either case the wish was father the thought, though sprang 
from different motives. One party rejoiced that many popish 
had the other hoped that increasing the 
number its martyrs would enabled blacken still fur- 
ther the character Inchiquin and the puritans. Sall gives the 
number five, which obviously slip his part, for Lynch 
gives seven, and records the names full follows Theobald 
Stapleton, chancellor the cathedral two vicars choral, Thomas 
Morrisey and another Theobald Stapleton, who was author 
Irish catechism printed roman type; Richard Barry, prior 
the Dominicans Cashel; Richard Butler and James Sall, 
Franciscans and William Boyton, Jesuit. two these 
fuller details are given. stated that one the Stapletons, 
robed surplice and stole, and holding crucifix his left 
hand, sprinkled with holy water the hostile troops they burst 
in, exclaiming did so, ‘Let God arise, and let His enemies 
scattered’, &c. Mad with rage the soldiers rushed upon him, 
and dispatched him with repeated strokes their swords. This 
incident only recorded the Relatio, not too trustworthy 
authority, whose author was somewhat credulous, witness his 
account the appearance St. Patrick one Inchiquin’s 
officers. Nevertheless, bears the likeness truth; and 
cannot but admire the courage the unfortunate man for 
performing action, with the apparent object encouraging 
his co-religionists, which was eminently calculated bring down 
upon him the extreme fury the puritan soldiery. 

the death Richard Barry, prior the Dominicans, the 
following related. When the captain the storming party 
had entered the building his eyes fell this friar, who was dressed 
the habit his Order, and struck his noble appearance, 
offered him his life, provided rid himself the habit. 
This Barry refused do, alleging that was the his 
warfare and persisting this attitude enraged the captain 
that the latter ordered him bound stone chair, and had 
slow fire lit around his feet and legs, until expired after two 
hours torture. have hesitation branding this horrible 
story absolute falsehood. the first place, the evidence 
for the slenderest possible, resting the statement O’Daly 
alone, unsupported any other authority. there were 
particle truth might expect some allusion made 
the other narrators, but none such found. 
more, Inchiquin’s object was subdue the garrison, and squeeze 
money out the citizens, not convert friars while soon 
the fighting had ceased the soldiers rushed off search plunder, 
and improbable that any them would have wasted precious 
moments torturing priest while loot, which might have been 
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theirs, was being greedily snatched others. Indeed, 
worthless Inchiquin may have been, cannot imagine him 
sanctioning such fearful deed alleged O’Daly. 

When the narratives are compared and the evidence weighed, 
the following summary appears the present writer true 
statement the case can made out. The garrison fought 
bravely against great odds, and caused serious gaps Inchiquin’s 
ranks, but suffered very heavy losses, perhaps the verge’ 
annihilation for even the numbers that fell both sides were 
about equal, should remembered that the defenders were 
outnumbered least three one. possible that some 
were killed cold blood after surrender, but must also borne 
mind that the majority fell fair fight. certain that some 
civilians, women well men, also perished, but may safely 
assumed that these too were fighting with the fierceness 
despair. That some children and old persons were also killed 
the soldiers when they had broken through the last line 
defence, and were seeing also probable but there 
evidence for wholesale, cold-blooded massacre non-combatants 
both sexes. Seven priests, and seven only, were killed while 
may judge from incidental remark the Relatio, there 
were others present who escaped. Such stories the torturing 
Barry, the massacre three thousand citizens, are without 
foundation. say the entire episode, modern writer has 
done, that ‘there not record more appalling tragedy 
deliberate misuse words, even confine the expression 
Irish history the seventeenth century. Yet, even when 
every allowance made for exaggeration and bias, must 
admitted that very awful scenes bloodshed attended Inchiquin’s 
capture the Rock Cashel 1647. 

The cathedral was consecrated afresh Archbishop Walsh 
July 1648, and was again used for divine service the 
Roman Catholics. interesting relic this second occupation 
still extant the shape handsome silver-gilt chalice, 
inscribed usum ecclesiae cathedralis Sancti Cassellensis 
But with the resistless progress Oliver Cromwell 
1649-50 events took another turn. The cathedral then seems 
have lain derelict until the Restoration, when once more passed 
into the hands the protestants, whom was restored, 
appears from entries the chapter books. 

St. 


This now Cashel, where the Very Rev. Dean Ryan, P;P., permitted the 
writer examine it. said that was purchased from its then owner Arch- 
bishop Agar (1779-1809), and presented him the parish priest Cashel. bears 
hall-mark. 
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Tract attributed Simeon Durham 


THE anonymous tract Iniusta Vexatione Willelmi Episcopi 
worthy more attention and more critical study 
than has yet Since gives the only detailed account 
which possess the dispute between William Rufus and 
William St. Calais, bishop Durham, and the trial the 
latter before the curia regis Salisbury upon charge treason 
connexion with the rebellion 1088, our judgement the 
bishop’s guilt innocence must measure depend upon 
our estimate its value. was very reluctant recog- 
nize its high authority compared with his favourite southern 
the Anglo-Saxon chronicler, Florence Worcester, 
and William but his distrust appears 
unwarranted. 

The tract manifestly made two distinct parts: 
(1) the main body original libellus, concerned exclusively 
with the bishop’s vexation beginning 171, Rex Willelmus 
dissaisivit Dunelmensem episcopum’, and ending 
194, rex permisit episcopo transitum’; and (2) introductory 
and concluding chapters which contain brief sketch the 
bishop’s career before and after his unfortunate quarrel with 
the king and his expulsion from the realm. The joints which 
the separate narratives are pieced together are apparent upon 
the most cursory examination. Not only there striking 
contrast between the detailed and documentary treatment found 
the body the and the bare summaries which make 
the introductory and concluding paragraphs, but the reader 
actually warned the transition the last sentence the 
introduction the phrase, ‘Quam rem sequens libellus mani- 


Published Dugdale’s Monasticon Anglicanum, 244-50, and Simeon 
Durham, Opera Omnia, ed. Arnold (Rolls Series), 170-95. Our references are 
the latter edition. 

Professor Adams has recently made the basis admirable article 
entitled Procedure the Feudal Curia Regis’ (Columbia Law Review, xiii (1913), 
277-93); but has confined his attention the main forms procedure, and 
has dealt only incidentally with the critical problems involved. 

Reign William Rufus, ff. ii. 469-74. 
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festat (p. The two parts the tract are evi- 
dently derived from different sources and written different 
times different authors. 

The libellus properly called, i.e. the central portion 
the tract, narrative well supplied with documents has all 
the appearance being contemporary and eyewitness, 
and manifestly source the greatest value for the facts 
with which deals. Dr. Liebermann, with his unrivalled know- 
ledge medieval English legal materials, has declared that 
there ground for doubting its authenticity and Professor 
Adams, who also finds abundant internal evidence its 
genuineness, points out, indication that was written 
eyewitness the company Bishop William, the fact that 
attempt made tell what went within the curia while 
the bishop and his supporters were outside considers more 
‘objective and impartial’ than Eadmer’s better known account 
the trial Anselm before the council The 
author, may conjectured, was monk Durham who 
stood somewhat the same favoured position among the inti- 
mates Bishop William that occupied Eadmer with 
regard Anselm and while know nothing his personality, 
perhaps worth remarking passing that may very well 
the certain monk’ suum monachum) who acts 
least two occasions the bishop’s messenger (pp. 172, 175). 
The account the earlier instance intimate and personal 
strongly support this hypothesis: quoque mona- 
chum episcopi, qui rege redibat, accepit equum suum 
occidit postea peditem abire permisit.’ 

The introduction and the conclusion the tract, the 
other hand, are not first-hand narrative and fortunately 
possess the source from which they are derived. The introduc- 
tion (pp. 170f.), dealing with the bishop’s career prior the 
rebellion 1088, contains nothing which not told with much 
greater fullness the opening chapters the fourth book 
the Historia Dunelmensis Ecclesiae Simeon 
fact mere summary those chapters; and while the 
author servile copyist, evidently had other source 
information. seems safe conclude, therefore, that 
was not identical with the author the original libellus. Judged 
style and method, the conclusion the tract (pp. 
appears the same author the introduction. It, too, 
clearly abridgement the Historia Dunelmensis Ecclesiae, 
iv. 9,7 though with this notable difference from the intro- 

Historische dem Andenken Georg Waitz gewidmet (1886), 159, 10. 


Columbia Law Review, xiii. 277-8, 287, 34, and 291. 
Opera, 119-22 and 127-8. 128-9. 
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duction, that contains some matter not found the 
Historia; e.g., the statement that the exiled bishop was entrusted 
the duke with the administration all Normandy, and the 
notices the expedition William Rufus against King Malcolm 
1091, and the presence the Scottish king the laying 
the first stones the foundation the new cathedral 
Durham 1093. Apparently, for these more recent events, the 
writer was drawing upon his own first-hand knowledge. The 
date which the introductory and concluding chapters were 
appended the original Durham libellus cannot fixed with 
exactness. The reference Anselm memoriae’ 
(p. 195) shows that they were written after his death and 
since, will appear below, they turn were used the His- 
toria Regum, which commonly attributed Simeon Durham, 
the terminus quem cannot placed much later than 1129.° 

The relationship between the above-mentioned additions 
the Durham libellus and the Historia Regum may displayed 
the following quotations. 

The introduction the Durham tract closes with the fol- 
lowing sentence 


orta inter regem primates Angliae magna dissensione, episcopus 
iram regis pertulit, quam rem sequens libellus ordine (p. 171) 


and the conclusion opens follows 


Anno sui episcopatus octavo est Anglia, sed Roberto fratre 
regis, comite Normannorum, honorifice susceptus, totius Normanniae curam 
suscepit. Tertio autem anno, repacificatus regi, recepit episcopatum suum, 
ipso rege cum fratre suo totoque Angliae exercitu, cum Scotiam contra 
Malcolmum tenderent, sedem suam restituentibus, ipsa videlicet 
die qua inde pulsus fuerat. Tertio Idus Septembris, secundo anno suae 
reversionis, ecclesiam veterem, quam Aldunus quondam episcopus con- 
struxerat, fundamentis destruxit (pp. 194 f.). 


The account the rebellion 1088 the Historia Regum 
(at this point almost wholly independent Florence Worcester) 
ends with the expulsion, not Bishop William Durham, but 
Bishop Odo Bayeux 


ita episcopus [i. Odo] qui fere fuit secundus rex Angliae, honorem 
amisit irrecuperabiliter. Sed episcopus veniens Normanniam statim 
Rodberto comite totius provinciae curam ordinem causae 
libellus descriptus aperte ostendit. Etiam Dunholmensis episcopus 
Willelmus, anno episcopatus, multi alii, Anglia 


Cf. Arnold’s xxv. The Historia Dunelmensis Ecclesiae which they 
abridge was composed between 1104 and 1109: xix. 

the date the composition the Historia Regum, see ii, introd., 
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And later passage the king’s restoration Bishop William 
his see thus recorded 


Veniens Dunelmum, episcopum Willelmum restituit sedem suam, ipso 
post annos tres die quo eam reliquit, scilicet idus 


Thomas Arnold, the editor Simeon’s Opera, remarks upon 
the clause ‘cuius ordinem causae libellus hoc descriptus 
ing Odo’s administration Normandy, appears 
Taken itself the passage obscure, and perhaps not 
surprising that the editor wholly mistook its meaning. But 
comparison with the clause ‘quam rem sequens libellus 
manifestat ordine’ the Durham treatise once resolves 
the difficulty. The verbal similarities are striking, and the 
author course uses the puzzling because the source 
from which drew was fact the account causa, viz. the 
trial William St. Calais before the regis. clear, 
therefore, that the libellus which the author the Historia 
Regum refers his readers not lost treatise the administra- 
tion Bishop Odo Normandy (as Arnold supposed), but 
fact the Durham tract the unjust vexation’ Bishop 
William, which Arnold had himself already published the first 
volume Simeon’s works. further comparison all the 
passages which have been indicated italics the foregoing 
excerpts fully confirms this conclusion and reveals the extent 
the debt the Historia Regum the Durham treatise. Not 
only the verbal agreements but the close similarities thought 
are marked preclude every possibility independence. 

are now position see how the author the Historia 
Regum worked. before him the chronicle Florence 
Worcester (which regularly followed), with its dark picture 
Bishop William’s treason, and the elaborate Durham tract 
his defence, chose suppress all reference the bishop 
Durham connexion with the rebellion, and substituted for 
him Odo Bayeux scapegoat. Then the end his 
chapter added, apparently afterthought, and borrowing 
directly from the Durham tract, that Bishop William de- 
parted’ from England the eighth year his episcopate. 
The statement the Historia Regum, therefore, that Odo 
Bayeux upon his expulsion from England after the fall Rochester 
went Normandy and had the ‘care’ the whole duchy 
committed his charge, valueless. that honour belongs 
any one, William St. Calais, bishop Durham, 
set forth the conclusion the tract Iniusta 


Cf. Historia Dunelmensis (Opera, quem comes 
Normannorum non exulem, sed patrem suscipiens, magno honore per tres 
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But the author the Historia Regum was clumsy borrower, 
and have not yet reached the end the confusion which has 
arisen the result his easy way juggling with his sources. 
later passage which deals with the return Bishop 
William his see the time the expedition William 
Rufus against King Malcolm 1091, explains that the restora- 
tion the bishop took place the third anniversary his 
retirement, is, the before the ides 
Freeman, relying upon this text, but apparently mistaking ides 
for nones, states that the arrival the king Durham and the 
reinstatement the bishop took place Com- 
parison with the parallel text the Durham tract, however, 
makes clear that the author the Historia Regum has here 
again made unintelligent and altogether misleading use his 
source, copying almost verbatim, but detaching the phrase 
‘iii. idus from the next sentence, where properly 
refers event the year 1093.15 necessary, therefore, 
get back the evidence the Iniusta Vexatione, which 
not only says that Bishop William was reinstated the third 
anniversary his expulsion, but fixes that earlier date with 
exactness: Acceperunt ergo Ivo Taillesboci Ernesius 
Burone castellum Dunelmense manus regis, dissaisiverunt 
episcopum ecclesia castello, omni terra sua xviii. 
Kal. (p. bishop’s restoration, accordingly, 
should dated November 1091. cause surprise that 
William Rufus should have undertaken campaign the 
northern country late the season, may noted that 
previously had had his hands full with expedition against 
the and that Florence Worcester describing the 
campaign makes the significant statement, multique 
equestri exercitus eius fame frigore perierunt 

remains raise question the authorship the 
Historia Regum. well known, the evidence which both 
and the Historia Dunelmensis Ecclesiae are attributed 


annos, quibus ibi moratus est, The charters also bear evidence the 
honoured position which enjoyed Normandy during his exile. 1089 
appears among the witnesses two Duke Robert’s charters (Davis, Regesta Regum 
Anglo-Normannorum, nos. 308 and 310), and also attests with the duke charter 
Hugh Painel [1089-91] (Bibl. Nat., MS. Lat. 17135, 24). 

Reign William Rufus, 300. 

Supra, 385. 

William Malmesbury, Gesta Regum, ii. 365. 

28. also clear from Florence that the king did not arrive Durham 
until after the destruction the English fleet, which took place few days before 
Michaelmas cf. Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 1091. reference these events the 
miracula St. Cuthbert (Simeon Durham, Opera, ii. 340) makes mention the 
summer heat (tempus aestatis fervidum), but this evidently connected with 
Malcolm’s raid the previous summer and not with the later expedition William 
Rufus against him. 
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Simeon Durham not contemporary and not 
though better case can made out for the latter than for 
the former. Without discussing this evidence anew, and without 
entering this time upon the more extended inquiry 
whether credible that two works such different character 
and such unequal merit can single author, still 
pertinent here remark their striking difference point 


View with regard the controversy between William Rufus 


and the bishop Durham. The Historia Dunelmensis Ecclesiae 
speaks the quarrel and the bishop’s expulsion and exile 
without any reserve, and, moreover, contains remarkably full 
information regarding his fortunes while all this 
freely reproduced the additions the Durham libellus 
(pp. 194f.). And they turn are used the author 
the Historia Yet with these additions and the original 
libellus and Florence Worcester all before him, suppresses 
every reference the alleged treason Bishop William, per- 
sistently declines use such words expulsion and exile 
connexion with him, and steadily ignores the quarrel. For 
him the bishop ‘went England, although uncon- 
sciously slips into inconsistency later passage when 
notes that the bishop was restored’ the see which had 
the Historia Dunelmensis Ecclesiae and the Historia 
Regum are one and the same author, then assuredly had 
bad memory for what had himself previously written, and 
his point view had curiously shifted during the intervening 
years. 


Bishop Roger Worcester and the Church Keynsham, 
with List Vestments and Books possibly belonging Worcester. 


following rescript Pope Alexander III inserted 
nearly contemporary hand the first fly-leaf the Tanner 
MS. the Bodleian Library (no. 9823), copy the Dialogues 
St. Gregory, written, according the printed Catalogue, the 
eleventh century. Mr. Nicholson called ninth 


tenth century should venture ascribe the very end 
the tenth century. 


Alexander episcopus seruus seruorum dei, Uenerabili fratri Rogero 
Wigorniensi episcopo Salutem apostolicam benedictionem. 
sacris canonibus alienum uel illicitum uideatur quod aliquis episcopus 

For the evidence see Arnold’s introductions, pp. xv-xxiii, and ii, pp. 

Simeon Durham, 128. ii. 216-17. 
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alterius diocesis ecclesiis quemquam instituere debeat uel ipsas quo- 
modolibet ordinare, intellecta tamen peticione tua cui omnibus 
cum deo iustitia possumus. animo uolumus libenti deferte. quod 
scilicet ecclesia Chainesham que patrimonio tuo consistit. 
quam manus tuas iam diutius pro parentum alio- 
rum progenitorum tuorum specialiter Roberti nepotis tui 
gionem ordinare disponis. postulationi tue duximus annuendum. 
enim ecclesia iam dicta episcopatu Bathoniensi sit posita. quoniam 
sedes illa presenti uacare dinoscitur. nos eam quam super uniuersas 
dei ecclesias commisso nobis officio curam sollicitudinem gerimus 
attendentes. prescriptam ecclesiam canonicis regularibus ordinandi. 
eis secundum quod tibi dominus administrauerit disponendi deuotioni 
tue saluo tamen pretaxate Bathoniensis ecclesie iure pontificali liberam 
auctoritate apostolica concedimus facultatem ita. quidem quod nullus 
qui sede Wigorniensi tibi succedat. sibi prenominata ecclesia 
chainesham occasione ista possit uel debeat aliquid uendicare. uel quod 
ipse ius pontificale requiras. Datum Laterani. xvij kalendas aprilis. 


The abbey the Augustinian (Victorine) canons Keyns- 
ham (Cheinesham, Cainsham) Somerset, not previously 
existence small religious house, was founded William, 
earl Gloucester, and his brother Roger, bishop Worcester, 
the year 1166, when Robert, the only son the former, 
expressed his deathbed wish that the abbey should 
founded the family manor. have record any 
abbot before 1175, and, with the exception the document 
printed above, there earlier witness its foundation than 
the confirmation the original charter the hereditary patron, 
Gilbert Clare, fifth earl Gloucester, the grandson the 
founder this was subsequently confirmed in- 

The date the papal letter, which not calendared 
Regesta, must March 1167, the only year during 
the vacancy the see Bath, August 1166-23 June 1174, 
which Alexander III was Rome March. 


There another historical interest attaching the manuscript 
folio the last leaf the original manuscript, which 
had been left blank, list manuscripts, and folio 190 
list the vestments some religious house, both inserted 
the same hand probably the second half even the end 
the century. 

Daniel propheta. Orosius. Sedulius.. Dialogus. Glosarius. Mar- 

Persius. Prosper. Sedulius. Boetius. 


Dugdale, Monasticon, vi. 452f.; Cal. Patent Rolls, 1317-1821, 68. The 
charter wrongly attributed the ninth earl the Victoria History Somerset, 
vol. ii, 
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Commentum Remigii. super Sedulium. natura 
rerum. Arator. Glosarius. Priscianus maior. artis. 
Commentum super Iuuenalem. Bucholica. Georgica 
anglorum. Uita Kyeppani. iuliani,, 
XL. omelia. Arator. Psalterium hieronimi. Commentum Boetii super 
Liber luciferi. Epigrammata prosperi. Beda temporibus. 
Liber proemiorum ueteris noui. Liber dialogorum. Prosper. Seruius. 
uoce littera. Apollonius. Ars sedulii. Boetius super perhiepmenias. 
Ordo romanus. Liber Psalterium. Historia Glosarius 
per alfabetum. Textus euangeliorum. psalterii. Kategorie 
istoria. Liber soliloquiorum. Uita. Willfpidi 
episcopi. Haimo. Textum. Omelia. Liber magnus gram- 
matica arte. Troparium. hymnarium. 
fo. 190. 

Uestimenta sacerdotalia. Albe. superhumeralia. iii. viii. casule. 


not easy say what house these books, &c., belonged 
before arriving probable conclusion necessary consider 
other features the manuscript. The script the corpus libri 
the developed Caroline the school Tours north-west 
France, but this was imitated successfully Winchester 
and elsewhere the south England that impossible 
say with certainty which side the Channel the manuscript 
was written. Moreover, the question complicated the 
fact that the verso the leaf which contains the papal document 
but inferior artist, probably the latter half the twelfth 
century the leaf question thicker vellum than that 
the rest the manuscript, and did not form part the original 
volume. 


The painting represents St. Gregory seated and holding book his 
hand and ecclesiastic, probably monk, his feet, evidently the 
Peter the Dialogues. The book bears the inscription, Gre/gor/riu/s 
and the right margin the page are the words the 
same script, [or Senen/ius Seue/rus] presbyter’. The letters 
the latter name they stand would appear Seneius Senerus, 
neither which known Latin name; there is, however, slight 
trace part additional letter after the second possibly the top 
anr; this would represent Senerius, bishop Avranches, who was 
contemporary with St. Gregory. Mr. Nicholson suggested Severus, and 
true that the scribe, who wrote the inscription the book rowe 
for rome, could easily have made his like seems difficult 
make these inscriptions the same date the picture; the form 
the and would seem the fourteenth century, which date 
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Mr. Nicholson ascribed the two inscriptions. the other hand, such 
open book seldom occurs without contemporary inscription, and 


the shape the two a’s papa can paralleled charter 
1180. 


Should the inscriptions the second half the twelfth century, 
the question arises whether the Severus Senerius represents one the 
two early bishops Avranches who bore those names. The later one 
died before 593, when the Dialogues were written. According Gallia 
Christiana, xi.471, was renowned miracle worker, and quite possible 
that his name was inserted Normandy Rouen, whither his body 
had been translated, the local representative the miracle makers 
described the book. might also suggested that the name Severus 
represents priest that name who mentioned the eleventh chapter 
the first book, though why should thus singled out have 
means knowing, and this difficulty will remain should decide for 
the later date the inscriptions. present the name does not lead 
any definite conclusion. 


the charter the recto this leaf, who would 
most likely have inserted the beginning one their 
know that was very common practice the 
Worcester monks prefix copies such documents their 
manuscripts, but the one before does not seem any way 
benefit them, cannot see why they should have inserted 
it, and the same argument militates against its having been 
written Keynsham. Roger, bishop Worcester, the 
contrary, would naturally have desired keep permanent 
record the rights over Keynsham granted him donor, 
though they were not descend his successors the see. 
For this purpose may have chosen manuscript his own 
one from the Worcester library. the former case, 
probably had books which his father had acquired some 
the numerous possessions granted him Normandy. 

But the list manuscripts was drawn least fifty years 
before the episcopate Roger and the foundation 
and was written England least English scribe, 
for the Anglo-Saxon and frequently appear it, not only 
the name the English saints, Kyeran and Wilfrid, but 
other words, and the inclusion two copies History 
the English points the same origin. therefore possible, 
but not certain, that have here list the books kept 
the Worcester priory the eleventh century. Nothing like 
complete catalogue its manuscripts extant. None 
those our list appears the very fragmentary catalogues 
Worcester manuscripts given Leland, Collectanea, iii. 160, 
the MSS. Bodley 633 and Auct. 16, cited 


John Leland, Collectanea, iii. 68, notes four manuscripts Keynsham, none 
which figure our list. 
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the manuscripts mentioned him coming from Worcester 
the list the British Museum MS. Reg. 15. xxxii contains 
Martianus Capella, and the present chapter library has 28, 
Rufinus, Historia Ecclesiastica, the tenth century. any 
rate well that our list should recorded for comparison 
with any Worcester catalogue which may hereafter discovered. 
The list may thus divided 


Classical works. 


Apollonius. 
Aristotle (Categories). 
Boetius (?). 

Categorias. 

Juvenal, commentary on. 
Lucanus. 

Martianus Capella. 

Persius (2). 

Priscian maior (i. Bks. 1-16). 
Servius, voce littera. 

Virgil, Bucolics and Georgics. 
Works Grammar (2). 
Glossaries (3). 


Christian works. 
Albinus (Alcuin). 
Arator (2). 
Augustine, Soliloquies. 
Bede, temporibus. 
Gregory, dialogues (2). 
Haymo. 
Ecclesiastical History. 
History the English (2) 
Julian 
Lucifer. 
Orosius. 
Prosper (2). 

Isidore, natura rerum. 

Psalter, Exposition of. 

Remigius Auxerre Sedulius. 
Sedulius (2). 
Ars. 
Life St. Kyeran. 
St. Wilfrid. 
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Bibles and Service Books. 


Missal, 

Epistle Book, 
Gospel Book, 
Antiphoner. 
Gradual. 
Hymnal. 

Psalter (2). 
Homilies (2). 
Ordo Romanus. 
Book Daniel. 


The two books which call for special notice are 

Lucifer Sardinia. The only extant manuscript appa- 
rently older than the one our list the unique Vatican MS. 
Regin. 133 900 (from the Queen Sweden’s library 
but not from Petau); the next oldest Paris, Bibl. Nat., 
Lat. 12304, the eleventh century. 

Life St. Kyeran, i.e. St. Ciaran Saighir, alleged 
pre-Patrician saint. His cultus, outside Ireland, was restricted 
Wales, Hereford, Devon, and Cornwall, and have 
existing life Latin Irish old the eleventh century. 

the whole may said that the number duplicates 
and the scrappy list authors would suggest the library 
individual collector rather than monastic library. 

The list vestments too would seem befit private chapel 
rather than monastic church; the minimum apparatus 
for two priests serving one altar, with one missal, one epistle 
and gospel book, &c., two candlesticks, five frontals, pallia 
one cope, three amices superhumeralia, five albs, for server 
well priest, eight chasubles (for two priests), one cope and 
three chests, scrinia. Hence one might infer that both books 
and vestments belonged individual bishop priest. 

The manuscript, however, was certainly used later 
religious house one place its text divided for reading 
mattins into eight lessons, and throughout the volume the 
beginning and end the passages read the refectory 
are noted way that has not hitherto been their 
beginning marked with (Kaput Kapitulum) the 
margin, and the end the lessons, when does not coincide 
with the end chapter the words Gregory, similarly 
marked HC, written one letter, representing hic 
usque huc. 


was also carefully catalogued, for fourteenth-century 
hand fo. wrote 


est liber diologorum gregorii, monasterio, etc. 
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The same hand inserted its value: ‘pretium xiii solidos 
viii denarios which had depreciated the end the fifteenth 
century, fo. 190, into vis. 


Notes Walter Map’s ‘De Nugis Curialium’ 


Dr. edition the Nugis Curialium, which has 
already received merited praise this Review (vol. xxx, 529), 
certainly wonderful improvement the former edition 
Thomas Wright. Some few difficulties, however, still remain 
unsolved. The following for the most part either offer 
emendations the text, give reasons for dissenting from those 
proposed Dr. James; two three them are concerned 
with difficulties interpretation, which the editor has called 
attention, but which has not succeeded satisfactorily 
clearing up. The references are page and line Dr. James’s 
edition. 


the editor transposes two clauses, and suggests that some 
further correction may needed. believe, however, that the reading 
the manuscript, given the foot-note, perfectly correct. With 
the addition punctuation and the expansion contractions, 
follows Hii apum instar innocencia puniunt, uenter tamen euadit 
impune insident floribus mellis aliquid eliciant.’ (The reference 
the emissaries the court, the justices, sheriffs, and their underlings.) 
the Anglo-French pronunciation Latin puniunt and pungunt were 
probably homophonous (ng cf. Old French least 
sufficiently alike for the purpose intentional equivoque. The words 
uenter impune allude the vulgar notion that bees usually lose 
their stings the wound, and die consequence. 

27%. (The origin the Templars.) certain Paganus, pilgrim 
Jerusalem, learning that the Christians who watered their horses tank 
outside the city were continually molested the Saracens, organized 
means defence, which for time were successful. Eventually, however, 
the Saracens came such overwhelming numbers that the tank had 
The story (according the manuscript reading) con- 
tinues thus: autem, nec impiger nec uinci facilis, sollicite 
Deo sibique procurauit and goes relate that Paganus 
took large house Jerusalem, and collected band pious 
warriors (his fellow-pilgrims the Holy City), who with him devoted 
themselves religious exercises and the furnishing assistance 
their struggling brethren outside. obvious that there some 
serious corruption the sentence quoted above. The editor proposes 
read piger for impiger, but seems better omit the first nec, which 


right say that Dr. James, whom communicated most these 
suggestions privately, not only gave them cordial welcome, but asked 
publish them this Review, which had not previously thought doing. 
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scribe might naturally insert, because this conjunction usually 
occurs repeated. Further, regard Deo sibique corruption 
deditoribus. This will first sight appear audacious. But must 
remember that the authors the twelfth century pretty certainly did 
not write their ‘copy’ the elegant book-hand with which some 
are and that copyist who was faced with illegible scrawl 
always felt bound extract from real Latin words, even though the 
words might fail make any connected sense. scribe who had before 
him the letters (which may have been separated look like 
entire word), and mistook the for might, were enter- 
prising person, very naturally led conjecture That the scribe 
should have interpreted the unmeaning dito into Deo certainly not 
surprising. translate the sentence freely follows: But Paganus, 
being man energy, and not disposed easily accept defeat, zealously 
set work devise help for those who had surrendered the tank.’ 
true that the agent-noun deditor not found either Lewis and Short 
but not think that any one who familiar with 
twelfth-century Latin will consider this very grave objection. 

Saracen king releases Christian knight whom has taken 
prisoner, the condition that shall either cause certain Saracen 
prisoner released exchange, or, fails effect this, shall 
return captivity. designauit nomine quem Christiani 
uinctum habebant paganum, pro quo dimissurum eum spondebat, 
Dominumque suum petebat obsidem pro (with initial 
capital) can hardly right; perhaps dominum means the Moslem 
whom the knight had been assigned slave. 

Map accuses the monks showing flattering courtesies 
knights order despoil them their possessions. Hos alliciunt, 
camineas suas strepitu seorsum hospitibus caritatis, est 
publicibus longe, deliciis affluenter exhibent.’ For publicibus the editor 
suggests publicis. The true reading certainly pullicibus pulicibus. 

(The Cistercians call themselves ‘the sons God’.) ‘Si filii Dei 
sunt, sunt Perhaps should read sunt ‘so also are others’. 

The text printed Dr. James follows: euertunt 
altaria Dei, serere non abhorrent uiam vomeris omnia 
The foot-note states that for serere the manuscript has cere, and suggests 
Cererem possible correction. infinitive certainly needed, but 
serere inappropriate. Read either deicere Dei the latter 
correct, the three letters have been omitted haplography. 

The monks are far more merciless than ordinary robbers: 
seuissimus ignem immiserit predo, ferrum extat The 
query seems mean that materia not clearly legible the manuscript. 
cannot well right, something incombustible must meant. 
Read maceria. 

Speaking the austeritas’ the monks (by which means 
their harshness others), Map says: ‘...que cum ipsa omnia sint 
reperta suppliciorum genera, plures habet iniurias quam ulciones iusticia, 
plures offensas quam illa fulmina, plura signa quam illa sagittas.’ Thinking 
that signa seemed pointless, had doubtfully proposed emendation. 
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Mr. Webb, however, referred Lam. iii. posuit quasi 
signum sagittam’; and Dr. James, whom submitted suggestion, 
pointed out that 60% Map says, signum sagittam clear 
allusion the passage the Vulgate. therefore that signa 
correct. The sense monastic cruelty finds more human targets 
shoot than justice has arrows its quiver) poor but 
here, often, Map was more solicitous display his learning exercise 
his knack allusion than find fit expression for his meaning. 

quod eiusdem loci fratres ponutino (MS. 
tino) proximum sibi agrum una nocte manu magna bigis multis letamine 
consperserunt.’ For the editor doubtfully suggests ‘in predio 
(vel simile quid) uicino’. This impossible. Map probably wrote 
repentino, and began correct into improuiso. 

The Cistercians are accused having murdered Egyptian’ 
for stealing their apples virgulto Wlanstune’. The editor says has 
been unable identify this place. would quite normal 
twelfth-century spelling for the name any the places now called 
Wollaston Woolaston. The early forms show that the name was 
originally The only one the places named which 
can find have been Cistercian possession Woolaston Gloucester- 
shire belonged Tintern Abbey, and called Wlaveston charter 
the thirteenth century (Dugdale, 267). The Domesday form Odela- 
vestone rather puzzling, seems unlikely personal name 
perhaps was erroneous expansion colloquial contracted form. 

The printed text reads: ‘In singulis diuine pagine apicibus 
tot sapiencie accumulantur opes, pleno possit haurire 
Deus donauerit cifo.’ For cifo the manuscript has quo, which certainly 
correct. Mr. Webb refers John iv. neque quo haurias 
habes, 

means simply vir. This abbreviation not familiar me, but 
conceivable that earlier scribe, having write vir the end line, 
might have preferred use abnormal contraction rather than encroach 
his margin. 

est first sight this looks like 
blunder, Deheubarth (literally ‘south part’) has commonly been 
regarded equivalent South Wales. But Rhodri Mawr, king 
Gwynedd (North Wales), said have ruled also Deheubarth (in more 
restricted application the name), while Brecheniauc and some other 
southern kingdoms remained independent. (See and Jones, The 
Welsh People, ed. 1913, 146.) seems therefore that Map’s state- 
ment may have been substance though not verbally correct. 

quod clara die nemo possit inde predam The verb 
seems curiously ill-chosen. Perhaps should read the 
preceding page educere and abducere are used the same sense and con- 
text. doubt educere would better word here than elicere; but 
Map was very fond varying his expressions. 


Cistercians, who, Map says, regarded themselves the true Israel, and all 
the rest mankind Egyptians whom was lawful spoil. 
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The kingdom Brecheniauc invaded, but one darer 
inform the king, because was his habit throw whatever had 
his hand any bearer evil tidings. last young man found 
who ventures into the king’s presence, and says: Vestra terre reynos, 
est Brecheniauc, non pugnent amodo quasi animalia desunt.’ fear the 
corruption here incurable. very doubtfully suggest that for animalia 
desunt should read nonnulla desunt—a scribe’s note indicating that the 
end the speech was missing owing the illegibility the exemplar 
that reynos may corruption some nominative plural meaning ‘the 
men (see the editor’s and that Vestra terre should 
Vestro terrore. The sense the original passage would then that the 
king’s subjects are prevented from taking arms defence the kingdom 
dread his anger. Another suggestion that has occurred 
read Vestrates pro regno. 

Map has been deploring the abject condition the once powerful 
nation the Greeks, but will not thought insensible its real 
glories. ‘Non inuideo titulos origini sanctissime quam Dominus cunis 
usque diem obitus signis miraculis est prosecutus.’ For 
read the allusion being clearly St. Katharine. find that 
have been anticipated this explanation Mr. Webb (Classical 
Review, xxix. 122), who adds the decisive quotation from the office 
St. Katharine the Sarum missal cuius ortu decorata gloriatur 

1078. queen, lamenting that the knight with whom she love 
will not yield her blandishments, exclaims: durus ille, 
mea qui tociens clear that mea makes sense. 
Read certainly durus Demea. Map remembered the durus 
Terence’s Adelphi, and must needs drag the allusion here, oblivious 
regardless its grotesque inappropriateness the situation. Possibly 
Demea’ had become proverbial phrase. good illustrative 
parallel may found the story the Baboo journalist who 
the aged Earl Roberts that venerable Bede 

queen has sent one her maidens certain errand 
when she does not return, the calls another her maids, and 
after some conversation asks Causam nostram cur sit emissa nosti 
The editor says, unable remedy the corruption’. The sentence 
seems quite intelligible stands, and doubt whether any 
correction needed. If, however, the tautology deemed fatal 
objection, the likeliest supposition will that former scribe began 
write too soon, and discovering his mistake stopped short, but 
failed delete nost, which his successor expanded into nostram et. 

Hercules claua uisit debita sue uirtuti 
monstra.’ For the editor suggests The proper correction 
uisitet (in the Biblical imitation the Hebraism 

Saluatum. The editor asks, ‘Does this mean the space 
ground reserved for the combat—the context does, doubt, 
require some such meaning, but not think that can have been 
expressed conjecture *sabulatum sabuletum, the sense 
‘arena’. The latter found Pliny (with the general sense 
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ground ’), and its regular phonetic descendant, sabloi, sablei, exists Old 
French and Provengal. not find any Old French *sablé corresponding 
*sabulatum (which emendation would the preferable form), but 
Godefroy gives crowd derivatives sable, most which occur 
his quotations with the specific sense exercising-ground 

Banished (‘relegatus’) from the court, Map says: Quiete 
noua percipio quam misere fuerim ibi religatus. Quiete dico recte quidem, 
quies est certis indiciis agnoscere tenebrarum absolucionem, et, per- 
mittente Domino, qui foras eum uincula misit, regnum ipsius omnibus 
Insert principis after tenebrarum. 

158. The writings living men are nowadays always despised 
Map therefore resolves that his book shall not published until after 
his death. igitur huic insulse prouidere paginule, mittatur 
cenum fago, latere mecum eam iubebo.’ obvious that fago 
corrupt. Mr. Webb has pointed out that the true reading sago, 
the allusion being Martial’s line (i. addressed his Ibis 
excusso missus astra quotation from Martial occurs 
the next page. 

165%. For yconias read pingens ciconias (cf. where the 
reference Persius duly given), and delete iconia the Index 
Noteworthy Words’. possible, however, that may 
intentional unintentional substitution due Map himself. 

1678, Nullum bonum impunitum, nullum malum irremuneratum.’ 
These words should have been printed italics, they are perversion 
the following passage, which found Lotharius (afterwards Pope 
Innocent III), Contemptu Mundi, iii. est iudex 
qui nullum malum praeterit impunitum, nullum bonum irremuneratum 
Now the Contemptu Mundi said have been written 
not earlier than 1191. would seem, therefore, that unless (as quite 
possible) Lotharius was quoting some earlier writer, using proverbial 
maxim, the date 1192-3 given Dr. James for the completion the 
Nugis Curialium needs revision. 

infraccione cruris.’ think must read fraccione: see the note 

1871, Map says that the courtiers, when they meet with man 
eminent for some particular virtue, always attribute him the vice that 
most nearly resembles it. Simplicem fatuum iudicant, pacificum desidem, 
tacitum nequam, bene loquentem mimum, benignum adulatorem, nichilum 
sollicitum cupidum.’ think right. Perhaps should 
read multum, though genitive plural, one could found suitable 
form and meaning, would more satisfactory. Negotiorum might 
possible far the sense concerned, but the ground form seems 
unlikely. 

‘Quod Hannibalem, uel Menestratem, uel aliquod prisce 
suauitatis nomen inspexeris, errigis &c. The point the 
passage that the stately-sounding names antiquity excite the interest 
readers, and secure their eager attention for stories which, told 
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mere Henry’ Walter’, would passed over with 
Menestrates is, course, impossible name, though Menestratus exists. 
Dr. James remarks that Menecrates mentioned Livy xliv. (and 
but, rightly says, this person ‘is not distinguished 
character that the reference can hardly this passage. Besides, 
there evidence that Map knew anything either Livy Florus. 
may, however, point out that Aelian, Var. Hist. xii. 51, there story 
about certain Menecrates, which, ever found its way into Latin 
and had been read Map, would assuredly have taken his fancy. Further, 
Mr. Webb has kindly pointed out that two distinguished sculptors 
named Menestratus and Menecrates are mentioned the same passage 
Pliny (N. xxxvi. 32, 33), and that another passage (xi. the 
same writer cites certain Menecrates the authority for statement 
about erithace. There sufficient evidence that Pliny was among the 
authors with whom Map was well acquainted, and may reasonably 
suppose that his impossible Menestrates’ arose from confusion 
his memory between the names which had found that writer. 
There also possibility that the story told Aelian, the insane 
vanity Menecrates and its punishment, may have been taken into 
some collection exempla, and that Map may have read it. does not 
seem necessary that Map’s Menestrates’ should person 
historical importance, like Hannibal, with whom coupled was 
enough his name was well known. 

Appollonides (sic). Who the king that Map chooses designate 
this pseudonym? Dr. James says Henry II, some king England 
France contemporary with Map’. Others have suggested William the 
Lion, Philip Count Flanders, and Richard Mr. Hinton, the author 
able Harvard dissertation the Nugis Curialium, printed 
the Publications the Modern Language Association America, rejects 
all these attempts identification, and says that Apollonides must 
“some Welsh chief’. does not appear have been observed that 
the patronymic admits being interpreted specifically equivalent 
Phaethon. this the meaning, the appellation would peculiarly 
applicable Henricus rex iunior’, the ambitious youth whom his 
father entrusted the reins government, with unfortunate results. What 
Map says Apollonides, that seen this king, knows and hates 
him, but nevertheless feels bound justice his great virtues, agrees 
exactly with what says ‘the young Henry’ pp. 139-40. 
probable that Map intended the pseudonym transparent some 
his readers, and applauded for its witty felicity. There may 
historical difficulties the way this identification which not 
aware; but the positive arguments its favour seem have 
considerable force. 

triginta tribus ante captam Sarracenis 
captiuata est Anglia, per iram Altissimi data est Normannis.’ Dr. 
James says that Sarracenis slip the pen for Francis. This may 
right, for little higher find ante undoubtedly miswritten for post, 
and such blunders are apt occur couples. But may not 
simply bad Latin for taken from the Saracens’? There 
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seems reason for believing Map incapable such solecism 
and noteworthy that the preceding paragraph, when has 
express the meaning the uses the ablative without 

preposition. 

Edelredus, quem Anglici consilium vocauerunt, quia nullius 
erat Dr. James’s note is: suppose here 
sharply opposed was always deliberating and never 
acted.’ feel sure that Map wrote nullum consilium, corresponding 
nullius the following clause. The reference the famous 
jingle The word not adjective, but 
noun meaning lack counsel, foolish bad counsel that nullum 
consilium really the most rendering that the Latin language 
admits of. The English did not, commonly supposed, nickname 
their feeble king Ethelred the What they said was 
(Noble-counsel) forsooth! had been more fitly named 
The play the name reminds one the Homeric 
and dipos. 

Generositatis est filia bonitas, cuius habere degeneres 
dat sapiencia.’ This seems inconsistent with the tenor the context, 
that cannot help suspecting that scribe has (perhaps intentionally) 
substituted dat for some such word negat. The syntax would improved 
reading negat, though not deny that the grammar the existing 
text might good enough for the twelfth century. wish had been 
able find the passage allusion anything the sapiential 
books, The curious expression bonitatis perhaps comes from Pliny, 
xi. 14. 

212.1 Prouerbium Anglicum seruis est, hund godsib, ant 
stent oder hand, quod est, Canem suscipe compatrem, altera manu 
baculum.’ believe Middle-English scholars will agree that stent 
mistake for steng (which might, indeed, spelt stenc). 

tandem placuit regie corone villula Ministrewrda,’ &c. The anacoluthon 
should probably got rid reading cui for 

Map says that Lodovicus, the son Charles the Great, gained 
victory over Gurmund and Isembard ‘in Pontiuo’. This name, which 
means Ponthieu, omitted the Index Proper Names’. Dr. James 
mistaken saying that the story this battle told Geoffrey 
Monmouth (xi. 8)’. Geoffrey (who absurdly transfers the story Gur- 
mund and Isembard the sixth century, and makes Gurmund king 
the Africans does not mention the battle all. His narrative the 
doings Gurmund and Isembard ends with the ravages they wrought 
Britain; does not even speak their crossing the sea invade 
France. Map’s authority here was certainly not Geoffrey, but some 
writer better acquainted with chronology. The story (which seems 
fictitious, though may have had some historical foundation) told 
Guido who, however, refers not, Map does, Lodovicus 
Pius, but Lodovicus Balbus, generation later. 


Quoted the thirteenth-century Chronicon Albericus, Recueil des Historiens 
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For the benefit those readers who are fortunate enough 
possess the book, add few minor corrections, giving 
references only, without indication the nature the context. 
delete the first non. put full stop after eiectum, 
and delete the comma line 15. utinam (MS. Vt), 
used elliptically, makes better sense than Dr. James’s sub- 
delectentur. the suppletion mundi seems wrong: 
the construction ‘the eyes pure heart’ (cf. Eph. 
cordis vestri’). Dr. James inserts post should 
prefer insert ob. 

conclusion, wish say that Mr. Hinton, whose dis- 
sertation have already referred, appears have proved 
that the Nugis Curialium consists fragments, really written 
Map, but collected and arranged after his death. does 
not, however, point out that his theory correct, must 
fairness exonerate Map from the charge having plagiarized 
the title his book. Henry BRADLEY. 


Thirteenth-C entury Rhythmus 
MS. the Library Trinity College, Dublin (no. 500 


the printed catalogue), small folio vellum book un- 
numbered and unsigned leaves, measuring 25°5 cm. cm. 
The contents are 


fo. la: modern hand, Thomas Bolton his 

fo. hand saec. xv, few Latin notes, much effaced, followed 
English poem ten lines, Fareth wele wirchepe and goodnesse 
het ladi gracious and glorious; few notes the numbers churches, 
England Latin prophecy seven lines, Prophetia. Tolle capud 
milui, &c., and few scribbles. 

fo. another hand saec. xv, series obits. 

fo. double columns, another hand saec. xv, Latin poem 
172 lines without any title, Sit deo gloria laus benedictio Respondi 
breuiter, uobis assentio. For this well-known poem see Wattenbach 
(Zeitschr. fiir deutsches Alterthum, xv, 1872, 501), who cites copies 
Venice, Paris, Munich, and Vienna, addition those enumerated 
Wright’s edition (The Poems Walter Mapes, Camden Soc., 1841, pp. 77- 
85). these can add Geneva, frangais 171, fo. 125; see also Meyer 
(Bull. Soc. des Anciens frangais, vi, 1880, 76), and Delisle 
(Notices Extraits, xxxviii, pt. 1906, 741). The manuscripts show 
considerable variation. Thus the Dublin copy there are 172 lines 
that the University Library, (Catalogue, iii, 1858, 282), 
there are 192; and Wright’s text, 212. 
Bolton’s signature appears also fo. 99a and 

Not mentioned Wright. 
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fo. another hand, also saec, and means easy 
read, the rhythmical poem entitled Humana Miseria Tractatus, printed 
below. 

fo. blank. 

fo. single columns with lines the page initials red 
and blue; late fourteenth-century hand, without any title; few 
marginal notes contemporary later hands; Anglo-Norman 
chronicle commencing with the words, poet homme sauer coment, and 
ending pristrent totes les bestes biens chose trouerent. 
The first 562 lines are and have been published Jubinal 
(Nouveau Recueil Contes, Dits, ii, 1842, pp. 354-71) from 
Cottonian MS.4 The whole work, which redaction the Brut 
chronicle coming down the sack Haddington 1333, has been 
studied Paul Meyer (Bull. Soc. des Anciens 
iv, 1878, pp. 116-24), who states that the Dublin manuscript one the 
best and complete. the copies enumerated Meyer may 
added one which 1871 was the collection the Countess Cowper 
Wrest Park, Bedfordshire (no. saec. xiv), and another the College 
Arms, 

fo. 99b: blank, except for the words Thomas Bolton His Book. Then 
follows single leaf paper containing legal matter French hand 
saec. xvi, Avowre. Nota avowre, The margins fo. 60-99 have 
suffered from damp, which has also affected the text the last six 
folios. 


far aware the satirical Humana Miseria, 
which reproduce below, unpublished, and have not succeeded 
discovering any other copy. The author’s name does not 
appear, but was clearly written Englishman and, 
infer from lines the reign Henry period 
when Roman influence was making itself notoriously unpopular 
England. rhythm and substance imitation the 
celebrated The rhythm was indeed very 
popular one, and number the best poems Wright’s collec- 
are written Some reminiscences the remarkable 
satire Bernard Morlas, Contemptu Mundi, may also 

have followed closely possible the orthography 
the manuscript. Emendation rarely necessary. 

They occupy fo. All the rest the work, fo. prose; thus 
Abbott’s description this work the printed Catalogue MSS. (p. 74) Histoire 
Angleterre Vers Frangais’ erroneous. 

Cf. Ward, Catalogue Romances, 1883, 198. 

Historical MSS. Commission, Second Report, Appendix, 1871, 

Published Thomas Wright, Poems Walter Mapes, pp. 1-20. 

Ibid., pp. 106, 147, 167, 187, 191, 223, 236. 

For the matter compare also the poems Nummo, published Wright, 


pp. 226, 355, and Schmeller (Carmina Burana, 4th ed., 1904, 43). 
Cf. Wright’s ed., Anglo-Latin Satirical Poets, ii, 1872, pp. 31, 35, 66. 
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fo. Humana TRACTATUS 


Post tempus horridum pluuia, 
Quo terra absentia 

Vires recipiunt queque nascentia, 
Producunt arbores flores folia, 
Quicquid consumpserat brume uoracitas 
Totum restituit ueris amenitas, 

Per prata redolet mira suauitas, 
Virgulta garulitas, 

Dies protrahunt, aura fit lenior, 
Fugatis tenebris est serenior, 

Fit solis clarior, 

Hoc autem temporis noua mutacio 
Cunta uirentia solatio, 

mentes hominum otio 
Predicti temporis circa medium 
Studentem temere afflixit tedium 
Virgultum adii remedium, 

sic quiescere sinit studium, 

Nam cum sub arbore nimia 
Herbe uiriditas, presentia, 
Cantantes uolucres uoce uaria, 
Studendo mens inuenitur 

Carnis illicebris quod fere luditur 

Set carnem sic 
caro sordida, subiecta uitio, 

Quam semper occupat affectio, 
Tua peruersitas delectatio 

crebro reuocant boni studio.’ 
Mens tandem superans imperia 
Sistit propositum hac materia: 
Quam sit conditio siue miseria 

Humani generis uaria. 

Plus quam uilissimus dicitur 
Homo, spermate concipitur, 
Sanguine menstruo alitur 
quo, set pudor est, quid scribitur. 
Contactu menstruo flores non procreant, 
Nec herbe semina non germinant 
Amittunt fructus nec pululant 


aer. One syllable. The manuscript has spiritalia. 
The manuscript has have searched vain for this tradition 
number ancient and medieval medical 
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Hoc articulo qui gingnitur 

Aut lepram contrahit, aut secus nascitur 
Gibbosus, indecens, deformis, editur 
Contractus cito moritur. 
Ecce materiam qua conciperis 

Cibo quam aleris 
Ploras eiulas statim cum nasceris, 

mortis misere ingrederis 

Die quo nasceris; mirabilius 

Quanto plus uixeris deterius 
Viuis, corruis uia deuius. 

Post mortem uerminum. 
bene uiueris perdis premium, 

Vrens deuorans habens terminum. 
Attentis oculis considera 

Quot mundi uanitas, caro misera 

Producunt arbores frondes folia, 
Vinum oleum dulcia, 

Homo pediculos, lendes, talia, 
Homo uas stercorum, putredinis, 
Vas quo latitat libedinis, 
Fetor luxurie, calix acedinis, 

Vas plenum sordibus fons turpedinis. 
Caduci plasmatis gens plus quam misera 
Nunc nunc desinis uelut effimera 
Quocumque fugeris adest aspera. 
Cur non corrigis scelera 

mentem reuoca deus omnium 
fecit nobilem dominium 

Creaturarum [es] dignissima, 

tecum uolueres nouissima 

corde surgeres carissima 

Nec ultra faceres pessima. 

Quid mundi gloria superfluitas, 
Regum potentia sublimitas, 

Quid turres diuitum siue cupiditas, 
Quid rerum copia? sunt uanitas 
gentis simplicis male conscia 
Quid prodest homini copia 
Cum pulset ostium mors mordens 


The manuscript has pn. 


The manuscript has 


es. Not manuscript. 


nonne. 
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Set admirabile mirum est hodie, 

terras spoliant causa 

Roma que capud est orbis, dicitur, 
Mater cupidinis efficitur, 

Nam numos sitiens reficitur, 
Set cum plus biberit plus patitur. 
Hec est sanguissuga non dicens 
Set crebro repetens uerbum 
pecuniam; dando deficit 

loco est auaritia, 

Cuius sunt fallacia, 
Set causas terminat sola pecunia, 

Est nummus utique nuncius, 
Nam quamuis curie iuris nescius, 
Nullus curiam causatur melius, 

Nec qui negotia 

Nummus est ianitor seruat ostia, 
Non habet aditum lex uel iustitia, 
Inbullat cartulas, dat priuilegia 
Scriptores strangulat, pape gratiam, 
Totius curie domat familiam, 

iure sepius iniuriam. 

Romani ciragram manibus 
Modum uilioribus. 


Quos nescit phisica 


Sanat pecunia 
Sedent curiam, 
circumspiciunt 
Precinctis Anglie 


Quo nummis citius 


Emittis gemitus, 
Olim predominans, 


Quam uexat turpiter 
Calcans sub pedibus 
Dic dic, gens Anglie, 


Fortasse rustici 
Suspendit nobiles 
Sedet cathedrat 


Quem preueniens 


Cuius imperium 


103 cui. The manuscript 


sanare potibus 


nummis legalibus. 


attollunt oculos 


terrarum circulos, 
rimantur angulos 


adimplent 


felix Anglia, 


modo pedisseca, 
Romana curia 
cum uerecundia. 
dic quid est uilius, 


uir quidam spurius, 
uel furis filius, 
uiros quantocius, 


uir tanti generis, 
non adoraueris, 


statim feceris, 


122 The reading here doubtful 


124 
128 
136 
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Prebe pecuniam mox 
Abbatum, presulum, _hic inperterritus 
Donat ecclesias, prebendas, redditus, 
Ribaldis pessimis, iura spiritus 
Vendentes suffocant mittant penitus. 
Nequaquam facerent 
Caudas retraherent capta bestia. 148 
Explicit. 
141 inperterritus. The manuscript has inperteritus. 144 mittant. Cange 
gives instance mittare mittere. 


The Date Clarendon’s First Marriage 


date the first marriage Edward Hyde, afterwards earl 
Clarendon, has been generally assigned the year 1629. But 
there authority all for this the marriage actually 
took place about the end 1631. Clarendon himself, after 
mentioning the death his uncle, Sir Nicholas Hyde, which 
took place August 1631, describes his first marriage 
follows 


The loss beneficial encouragement and support that pro- 
fession [i.e. the law] did not all discourage his nephew his purpose 
rather added new resolution him; and call home all straggling 
and wandering appetites, which naturally produce irresolution and incon- 
stancy the mind, with his father’s consent and approbation married 
young lady very fair and beautiful, the daughter sir George Ayliffe. 
enjoyed this comfort and composure mind very short time, 
for within less than six months after was married, being upon the 
way from London towards his father’s house, she fell sick Reading, 
and being removed friend’s house near that town, the small 
discovered themselves, and being with forced her miscarry 
and she died within two 


Lister, his biography says that this marriage 
was celebrated 1629, and has been followed later 
easy see how arrived this date. 
Clarendon states that his second marriage took place after 


Sic the original the printed Life Edward, Earl Clarendon, written 
Himself, Oxford, 1857, 11, this phrase runs and (she being with child)’. 

Clarendon MS. 123, fo. (Bodl. Libr.). 

Life and Administration Edward, first Earl Clarendon, 1838, 

Firth, the Dictionary National Biography, under Hyde, Edward 
C., Complete Peerage, ed. Vicary Gibbs, iii. 265; Sir Craik, Life Edward, 
Clarendon, 16-18 (where the date the second marriage erroneously 
given 1632). 
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widowhood near three Lister merely subtracted 
three years from 1632, the year assigned the second 
the apparent authority Clarendon himself, who, according 
every printed edition the Life, wrote, and so, being about 
the age twenty four years, the year our Lord 1632, 
married the daughter sir Thomas Reference 
the original reveals the fact that Clarendon put date 
all, and the year 1632 must have been introduced into the text 
the editor the first edition, fill the blank left 
his manuscript had, therefore, valid 
authority for the dates either the marriages, and 
wrong about both. 

The date when Clarendon wedded Aylesbury’s daughter 
definitely fixed the preservation the marriage licence 
July 1634.9 Deducting the widowhood near three years’ 
brings the latter part 1631. have seen that the 
earlier marriage took place after the death Sir Nicholas Hyde 
August 1631, and the time further defined the following 
letter condolence Hyde from his aunt, Lady Barbara 
Villiers, which dated its writer July 1632, and endorsed 
its recipient with the same date 


Most worthy Nephew, 

you whose sorrow most sensible that have lost 

dear wife, for which most heartily sorry, but pray you remember 

who hath done it. the Lord that gave her you, and know you 

are religious that you will submit all him: and for part was 

duly witness your affection her that you shall ever command 

may but hear thus much you, that you will patient, for 
which most heartily pray, and will ever remain 

Your most assured loving aunt, 


clear, therefore, that Clarendon’s first wedding took place 
either the end 1631 the beginning 1632, probably 
December January. 


Life, ed. 1857, 15. The passage exactly the same the first edition, 1759. 

Clarendon MS. 123, fo. 42. Since there mention, far can discover, 
Clarendon’s marriages printed before 1759 (e. Lives all the Lord 
Chancellors. But more large Edward, Earl Clarendon, and Bulstrode, Lord 
Whitelock, vols., 1708; or, Collection several Valuable Pieces Edward, 
Clarendon, 1727), imagine the editor added twenty-four years 1608, the year 
Clarendon’s birth according the old style, and thus arrived 1632. 

Chester, Westminster Registers, 167. Even this conclusive evidence were 
lacking, the date the second marriage could approximately assigned July 
1634 the letter printed Lister, vol. 3-4. The date 1634, not 1632: 
Clarendon MS. 129, fo. 12. 

Clarendon State Papers, no. 304 (Bodl. The spelling has been modernized 
correspond with the printed Life Clarendon. 
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append letter from Laurence Hyde his brother Henry, 
father the future Lord Chancellor, which supplements the 
account Clarendon gives his life London. 


you you may have great joy your son Ned, studieth 
hard and very orderly and frugal, and maketh handsome show 
his exhibition (which but forty pound per annum hear) sons 
the same place made their several fifty pounds per annum, and 
save his purse would fain have satisfied his desire have carried him 
down Sarum (in coach) toward Purton, but truth could not. 

Howsoever was laboured give per annum boys when 
allowed them but 40/. per annum, and yielded it, because did not 
perceive unreasonable; yet will not press you increase 
forty for Ned’s maintenance, but leave yourself, although 
think reasonable, and you must, need notwithstanding, bestow 
him suit satin for revelling suit accompany those divers sober 
fine gentlemen that are students and yet revellers. The want whereof 
keepeth him off from revels. Consider this for will not advise you 
that which would not myself. This merely myself 
without any endeavours intimation cousin Ned. And thus 
with kind commendations yourself and sister and all cousins 
commit them all God. 

Your very loving brother, 


Middle Temple, London. 


November, 1629. 


If, however, Clarendon practised rigid economy early 
manhood, and cheerfully endured poverty during his fourteen 
years exile, lived cultivate love ostentation which 
alienated many who might otherwise have befriended him when 


England and Austria 1657 


Emperor Ferdinand III died April 1657; his eldest 
son, Ferdinand, king the Romans, had predeceased him, 
dying July 1654. Hence the coming election the head- 
ship the Holy Roman Empire was not the foregone conclusion 
which had been the last vacancy, and the way seemed 
open any ambitious prince who could secure majority 
the electors. The Austrian candidate was the Archduke Leopold, 
second son Ferdinand and king Hungary and Bohemia. 
Cardinal Mazarin hoped utilize the opportunity ‘to carry the 
empire into some other family and through Lockhart, Cromwell’s 


Clarendon State Papers, no. 271. Whitelocke, Memorials, 53-62, describes 
revels which Hyde took part February 1634. 
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ambassador Paris, endeavoured obtain the Protector’s 
support for the scheme. The interregnum lasted about fifteen 
months, and during that period the following paper was drawn 
order show the reasons which should induce the English 
government oppose the election the Archduke Leopold. 
The paper amongst the Malet MSS. the British Museum, 
Add. MS. 32093, fo. 397, and may perhaps derived from Bul- 
strode Whitelocke’s collections, some others the Malet MSS. 
were. Probably the paper was addressed Secretary Thurloe. 
But not signed, and evidence its authorship 
obtainable. the catalogue described Advice the 
English Nation use their endeavours have Protestant 
Prince elected fill the vacancy the Holy Roman Empire 
caused the death Ferdinand III’. The paper some 
interest because expresses view which many English puritans 
shared, and explains the reasons for their hostility the house 
Hapsburg, feeling which continued exist till was replaced, 
the close the seventeenth century, fear the growth 
France and hostility the house Bourbon. 

Cromwell made some slight attempt carry out the policy 
suggested, and Colonel Jephson, his envoy Berlin, was in- 
structed request the elector Brandenburg oppose the 
Austrian candidate. But the elector declined the request, 
though promised prevent the future emperor from assisting 
Spain the war with England. Cardinal Mazarin’s efforts 
prevent the election Leopold were equally 


the present juncture Affaires the Roman Empire, were very 
much wished, since the English Nation, and their present Head, 
the Lord Protectour, have made many solemne protestations how 
sincerely and tenderly they own the common cause the Gospel, and 
minde the Deliverance those that are molested their Consciences 
and persecuted for the true Religion, with the suppression all Popish 
Tyrrannie and restoring true Christian Libertie throughout all Chris- 
tendom, that they would seriously take notice now the present great 
occasion, improove all those glorious designes, endeavouring to- 
gether with, meanes others, that the Imperiall Crown may 
set, not altogether upon Protestant Head, yet least wise (for 
divert the same from the Hous Austria, and cut once their pre- 
scription the succession) such Catholick Prince may least 
affected the Popish Superstitions and Jesuiticall Maximes, and become 
some sort engaged unto His Highness the Lord Protectour him self, 
upon that score, having not hindred, but rether furthered and advanced 
his Election. shall not need introduce heere, the most considerable 
Heads among the Protestants, the King Sweden, the Princes Electours 


See The Last Years the Protectorate, 1909, 247-54. 
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Brandenburg and Heidelberg, otherwise then that there scruple 
all made, but they will most earnestly and zealously lay hold 
the present occasion, and employ their utmost for the maintenance 
the Common Interest, the two former these, may [be] relieved 
little those, which are less highly concerned this affaire, 
able lay while the Warre, wherein now they are engaged, 
and bend all their mindes and meanes and endeavours wholly and 
soly the scope aforesaid. minde England hath great cause 
engage this honourable Enterprize. For first, the aforesaid solemne 
Protestations, and the good beginning the reall performance thereof 
Piemont and Swisserland, they stand manner actually engaged 
allready and ought now improove much the more, because that 
which they did, was but particular concernment, whereas this con- 
cernes the generall, whereby not onely more Countries and Nations, but 
time the cause and interest all true Professours the Gospell, through 
Gods undoubted blessing, will much advanced. 

Secondly very considerable, that this present Imperiall Election, 
there depend much their own quiet and securitie, not onely for the 
known reason, that the Hous Austria Branch the Hous Spain, 
and one the principall pillers Poperie, which evermore endeavoured 
support the same, with cruell persecution the poor Protestants 
their Hereditarie Dominions, especially later times, those 
long and bloodie most destructive Warres Germanie and their endless 
mischievous practices all parts throughout Christendom: but also 
that the same Hous this advantage their Imperiall Authority, had 
the power and meanes the year 1639, entertain lesse then foure- 
score thousend well-appointed armed men the Empire, and the severall 
Circles thereof, besides the considerable Armies they employed the same 
time abroad Italie and Alsatia against France, and from time time 
one Armie after another against Bohemia, Denmarck, Sweden, and their 
Confederats. Having ben able manage their Game all along, that, 
notwithstanding all oppositions and advantages otherwise against them, 
after Warre Yeares, the Protestants Cause got little nothing 
all, but they, besides the continuance their uncontrolled Libertie 
proceeding against the Protestants their own Countries, they 
pleased them selves, gained many Cities and nay whole King- 
domes boot, Hereditarie possession it. And these are they, who 
the first place have the power their hands, ruin and subdue all 
the Friends and Allies the English Nation, one after another, whereby 
they shall not want meanes and conveniences time incommodate 
and disturbe them neerer home still, indeed the yeare aforesaid, 
when they imagined they had gotten the Game absolutely into their 
they showed palpably enough therein, that their 
Generalissimo, the Duke Friedland they already arrogated unto them 
selves the Dominion the Ocean, and were projecting and framing such 
formidable Companie the East Sea (whereof the contrivance yet 
seen) that, had not God blown upon the Designe, and broken it, 
did, they would all likelyhood have made that the 
great and deep Trench surrounding England would hardly have secured 
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them long within it: And what pray, may not this very Hous able 
still effect, having the free command levying what Forces and Armies 
they please, throughout all Germanie, chiefly all the Cities, 
without any let hindrance, and thousand wayes besides raising 
monies, especialy the present Juncture, they should prevail with 
the United Provinces engage them either openly covertly their 
side, upon the advantage their jealousies and variances with England, 
Sweden and France? foresee the end the Warre, wheiles the 
King Spain the Emperour’s meanes, can have his supplies men 
still out Germanie, even many pleaseth or, how can 
that Potentate want monies, that hath still men enough command 
multiplie his conquests Should England, after long Warre, whereby, 
and the still necessarie entertainement and employment great forces 
Sea and Land, there can not but great waste supplies both 
kindes, content see their Enemies furnished still, and want 
recruites for either say nothing now, how much the Hous Austria 
continuing the Empire, may incommodate and prejudice the English 
Nation, forbidding overcharging their commerce the Empire, 
and many other wayes. 
the Third place, may instanced, that seeing the present con- 
stitution the Empire, not onely stirres France now, assay all 
meanes, how [?] advance their interest it, but the Stades Generall 
also come into consideration about it, because their Entercourse and 
correspondence with the Rhinish Catholick Electours, and other Princes, 
having such influence there, and being able thereby retarde 
advance Conclusions much. not England much concerned then 
point Reputation, avoid sitting still alone, idle Spectatour, 
and rether looke about, and trie all meanes, what they may doe 
wise their Friends this Great Affaire, and what scope they may 
finde Opportunitie steer the having allwayes ben held 
eminent point Honour amongst all Potentates, take notice and 
cognizance all wightie Affaires Christendom, and offer and impart 
their best advice and aid for the Weal Universall, and thereby with all 
discern, and consider the better their own and theirs enterwoven concern- 
ment, which lies often imperceptibly otherwise envolved such occurrences, 
and not behindehand with anie [occasion] taking the advantage 
then, make friends still, and more and more intemidate Enemies. 
England neglect this opportunitie now, must needs follow, that 
when ever they may stand need once their Neighbours and Partners 
Religion Germanie, shall otherwise have occasion, make use 
them, will remembered then that there was time, when, not 
withstanding severall fair overtures and faithfull advertisements made 
and presented there the Publicke Ministers such and such their 
Principall Leaders (as make question the Ministers their watchfull 
discharge their dutie) Heed nor regard was taken any, all the 
fair occasions were wittingly and willingly past by, let slip. word 
the late course and example was followed and insisted, 
who would scarce adventure earnest word the poor Palatinats 
Charles 
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behalf, and thus their words would proove true, who cease not 
object and maintaine still, whatever alledged the contrarie, That 
is, and will vain, look for any thing from England for the relief 
the Protestant Affaires Germanie, besides few complements and 
generall and consequently the English Addresses like 
occasions, and what may befall them hereafter, could promise them 
selves better entertainment abroad, and the Protestants, instead 
seeking and sticking England, will rether chuse applie them selves 
any other, even meaner condition, being but active and reall 
performance. But assure our selves better successe thence, especialy 
being satisfactorily informed, that those former Grand Neglects have 
ever ben very conscientiously resented the succeeding Authoritie, 
who therefore questionlesse will eschew all occasions partaking that 
sinne the Stuarts familie, abandon such interest Religion. 

therefore now the present conjunctures are very considerable, 5th. 
being come passe most singular Providence, that the Empire 
fallen suddenly destitute, not onely Roman Emperour, but also 
King the Romans, which happened scarce Age, and not like 
happen soon again, the lesse then ought such Opportunitie left 
unregarded, and unapprehended. Andif England doe not watch now, and 
use all meanes and wayes weaken, and disfurnish Spain, getting and 
keeping that Hous disinvested the Empire, they will finde cause enough 
rue here after, when the Spanish and Catholicke League shall gett new 
strength and courage there by, combinde and join all their forces together 
against England, never leaving till they may invade, subdue, and ruin it— 
against that England, say, which late time yet, hath publickly and 
solemnly declaired against them, point Religion, and thereby seized 
and laid hold their very heart, were, which regard and considera- 
tion England may well looked upon the Head all Protestants. 

There remaines onely the question now, how should England act and 
proceed upon these Emergencies, for attain their scope with most 
advantage this, answer briefly, (being scanted now time) that 
doe hold the best and most expedient way, things stand now, 
consist the reddy and effectuall imparting unto the King Sweden 
and the Prince Electour Brandenburg, such help and assistance, 
now they stand need of, get and interest all the Friends they can 
Germanie, and securing the Prince Electour Heidelberg under 
hand all friendship, and good offices upon occasions, thereby dispose 
and encourage Him the more chearfull opposing the pretended 
Election the King Hungarie Arch Duke Leopold. the meane 
time, endeavours might used speedy Embassies, renew good 
intelligence and constant friendship between Denmark and Sweden, 
Sweden and Holland, ete. When these and the like things may brought 
about, without delay (these affaires suffering none all) especially when 
care and courses shall taken accordingly, really obledge Sweden and 
Brandenburg, then and not sooner, asolemne Embassie might dispatched 
into the Empire, about the instruction whereof, the well-intended Advice 
the forrein principaly interessed friends may heard, there may 
offered severall particulars yet singular weight and concernment. 
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Letter Holberg concerning Cromwell 


(who was born Bergen 1684 and died 
Copenhagen 1754), the father modern Norwegian and 
Danish studied young man for nearly two years 
Oxford, from 1706 1708. the admission register the 
Bodleian Library his signature, Ludovicus Holbergius Norvegus 
Die April 1706, may seen among the names some fifteen 
Norwegians admitted during the early part the eighteenth 
century. gave very entertaining account his stay 
the university his first autobiographical Epistola virum 
remained all his life great admirer 
England and the English, and his various writings did much 
spread the knowledge English ideas Scandinavian coun- 
tries. good many his befattende adskillige historiske, 
politiske, metaphysiske, moralske, item skjemtsomme materier, 
which were published five volumes, Copenhagen, 1748-54,3 
deal with political and intellectual conditions England, and 
with its history, which all European histories the most 
useful and pleasant’ 264). discovered similarity 
between the English and Norwegian characters. The English, 
says, are either angels devils, for one the peculiarities 
the people to.spurn all mediocrity. There medium 
either their virtues their vices; the good are excessively 
good, and the bad immoderately bad. mentions also the 
characteristic frankness the English. another place says 
what called mediocrity has little part Northmen; those 
who are good are excessively good and those who are bad are 
excessively bad. They are prone fall into extremes and are 
honest that they would rather incur hatred than speak other- 
wise than they thought. 

The are mostly thoughts and reflexions jotted down 
during his miscellaneous and very extensive reading, mixed 
with his observations and experiences home during his 
travels abroad. The following translation Holberg’s estimate 
Cromwell taken from 358 vol. (published 
1749). can see that Holberg has made use Clarendon, 
Rapin, and fact, mentions the last two several 
times the But the independence his view makes 
not without interest English readers. must, however, 
borne mind that Holberg, who was permeated the 
rationalism his time, though opposed its extreme views, 

Holberg (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1914). 


English translation Memoirs Lewis Holberg (London, 1827). 
have used the edition Chr. Bruun, five volumes, Copenhagen, 1865-75. 
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and who was most loyal subject his king, cannot supposed 
have been prejudiced favour the great puritan; and, 
secondly, that citizen absolute monarchy had 
weigh his words when praising regicide. suggestive 
compare Holberg’s view Cromwell with the contemporary 
characters drawn and who both wrote 
without these restraints, and were divided between hatred, 
contempt, and admiration. LAAcHE. 


Sir, 

You tell that you have read with pleasure last letter, 
which showed the chief causes the great tragedy England, and that 
you wish know thoughts about Cromwell, whether one ought 
absolutely this, both his person and his achievements are well-nigh 
inconceivable. But seems that must have been both. 
There seems contradiction this, enthusiasm does not generally 
together with cunning and shrewdness, since one less apt 
dissemble than enthusiast, who like machine driven his own 
motive force. But have shown before writings that there are 
different kinds fanaticism, one blind fanaticism, and another fanati- 
cism which governed and led the understanding, and also that the 
last-mentioned enthusiasm found great heroes, who thus have known 
how with their intelligence moderate the fire and direct the energy, 
which fanatical passions imply, and have thereby performed heroical 
and almost incredible actions. From the very beginning there was 
this strange man extraordinary ardour, which found enthusiasts 
who think that secular and ecclesiastical government opposed Chris- 
tianity, and that their duty preach against it. This alone seems 
have been the motive which instigated him signalize himself 
the House Commons his daring votes when the restriction the 
royal power the abolition bishops was discussed, and, showed 
such ardour and ran such risks even that time, when nobody could 
dream that the quarrels between the King and the Parliament would 
end they did, one may well believe, that thought his duty 
and patriot speak freely, and that looked upon him- 
self sufferer for religion and the liberty the people. This not the 
character hypocrite! who goes about mask until attains 
what has been aiming not mention that several have perceived 
Cromwell certain symptoms and perturbations mind which are 
only found enthusiasts. Considering this, and always remembering 
the first scenes his life, one might well think that natural inclination 
led him join that sect enthusiasts who acknowledged other rule 
action than those their own fervid affections, which they called 


published 1756, chapter clxxxi. 

The volume Hume’s History dealing with Cromwell was 1754. 
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conscience divine inspiration. But continue our observations 
find cunning, dissimulation, and other qualities which not har- 
monize with enthusiasm, and become bewildered with regard his 
character, and may dispute pro and contra about it. But the knot can 
unravelled when one counts Cromwell amongst that kind enthusiasts 
who keep reason the helm and know how control their fervid affec- 
tions, order that great things may accomplished thereby. Unexpected 
conjunctures which occurred later forced him (so speak) change 
his nature and assume another character, order gain his aim, which 
the beginning was only reform the state and church according 
the principle the Independents; when later perceived that 
dissimulation, cunning, and intrigues could win for himself great 
name and rise height which his uncommon natural gifts might 
assist him—then was always masked, and this disguise did wonderful 
things scarcely equalled history. His fanatic zeal, which could 
not rid himself, became great service him; kindled the daring 
and courage required finish the work which had laid the founda- 
tion cunning and dissimulation, and maintain the wonderful fabric 
whose permanence depended almost supernatural strength. One 
sees from this what the last-mentioned kind enthusiasm may perform, 
especially when found men who also possess the qualities Crom- 
well; for this manner that great empires are both built and 
ruined according these qualities are used the country’s weal woe. 

was means those qualities that Cromwell overthrew govern- 
ment which had flourished Europe for many hundred years. was 
these means that he, plain, poor gentleman,? became Protector 
three kingdoms which ruled with absolute authority the day his 
death. The greatest gifts nature, one which itself would 
make one man prominent comparison with others, were equal 
degree concentrated him. seems have derived something from 
all nations, for one saw him Italian shrewdness and cunning, French 
swiftness, English courage, and Spanish firmness. founded his fabric 
with cunning put his machine action rapidity his courage 
won victories everywhere, and overran three realms with handful 
men, that was said wherever came, Veni, vidi, was 
firmness that not only all the time held check the three subdued 
realms, but also was terror all other potentates, whom was 
not only hated but feared. The same may said Englishmen, 
men, and Irishmen among whom only some few enthusiasts were his 
adherents. say some few enthusiasts, because most the Independents 
themselves grew hate was hated all the other sects, and 
may said that only his wonderful deeds and his great name kept 
internal and external enemies subjection for was hated all, 
was also admired all. 

The last century was fruitful great men, but none can 
with Cromwell, for one must fuse together Richelieu, Mazarin, and 
Condé make such man, since was perfect general, soldier, and 
statesman, wished attempt comparison between Cromwell and 
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Mazarin, who were rivals and contemporaries, but perceived that the 
parallel would have been too unequal, and therefore for all 
that can said about Mazarin that was shrewd and subtle courtier, 
whilst Cromwell was statesman much greater acuteness. appears 
from the designs both that Cromwell played his part better than 
Mazarin. designs very often failed because was always 
that all were their guard against him and was 
everywhere said with regard him, cum vulpibus vulpinandum whereas 
Cromwell was faithful his word, truthful, and open-hearted many 
things that might with greater security intrigue was 
long time looked upon honest and ardent patriot, and nobody 
understood what aimed till had attained his ends. Such the 
real character whereby know genuine politician. one wants 
assert that they were both equally great politicians, must the other 
hand remembered that Cromwell had many other qualities which are 
not found Mazarin; for Cromwell ranks with those few men whom 
nature seems have exhausted herself moulding, and had not 
abused his great gifts, rather, had been born other times and 
conjunctures, might have become great example rather than dreadful 
and dangerous and would have been reckoned among the great 
heroes history. But abused the qualities which might 
have shone like sun, was looked upon comet, scourge 
Great Britain, and a-terror other countries. This cannot said 
Mazarin, who strengthened France the monarchy which the other 
overthrew England. But does not follow from this that Mazarin 
was better man than for had lived under Cromwell’s 
conditions would perhaps have done much evil, nay, still more 
for whilst the French minister had very little religion, the English 
Protector had and dare say plenty virtue too, which was 
persuaded quench within him exorbitant ambition and the 
opportunity given him. Consequently may say, that Mazarin was 
worse man, but Cromwell did worse things, rather, that the one 
had more faults but the other greater faults. 
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Manors with four common fields appear exceptional 
that notice one may worthy attention. The Bedford- 
shire parish Sutton, which formed single manor, was enclosed 
under unprinted act 1742. The whole, except the glebe, 
was one estate, and therefore map was appended the act 
made obedience it. The fields assigned exchange 
for the rector’s scattered strips were specified words. All 
Orig. 


Literally, become great light instead dreadful and dangerous man’, 
Literally, quite dozen’. 
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that can collected the original state the parish has 
drawn from terrier the benefice made 1708, which 
very full, though deals directly with only the two yardlands 
that formed the glebe. fire 1828 unhappily destroyed the 
muniments the Burgoyne family, who have owned the whole 
estate since 1544, before which date, from 1382, belonged 
the Duchy Lancaster. 

1708 the manor was very primitive state, which can 
roughly ascertained. The land undulates gently that 
balks linches have escaped the plough, nor have many frag- 
ments the old hedges which bounded the common fields 
survived. But local knowledge, especially regard the 
names the furlongs, many which, usual, have survived 
those the modern enclosures, will serve eke out the 
deficiency. The four fields were each about 200 acres, the 
whole acreage the parish, which includes some augmentation 
lieu rights being now 2,234. Thus the 
four fields contained large proportion the total acreage 
was normally contained three fields. But the proportion 
was not larger; does not suggest that the common had been 
diminished increase the arable land. 

Each the fields, all which the demesne was dispersed 
strips till 1742, was triangle, whose apex touched the village 
and its closes. Three lay together like fan, stretching from 
north south the eastern side the parish, and all abutting 
the adjacent parishes. Thus there was common land 
beyond them, and there had been this side any addition 
the arable, must have been the shape equal augmenta- 
tion each field, which improbable. West these fields 
cultivation was interrupted the meadows the manor, which 
are unusually large. Then, the western end the village, 
the fourth field comes, again with its apex adjoining the enclosures. 
stretched north-westward, lying between the meadows the 
south and the common land the north and east, and was 
bounded the west extension the meadow. were 
not for the moderate amount the total ploughed acreage, 
would conceivable that this fourth field was later addition 
the original three, for lies adjacent the common, which 
certainly was somewhat small, and might have been deducted 
from it. But its quite normal position, and the fact that there 
was room for fourth field contact with the other three, 
are considerations which add force the hypothesis that all 
four belong the primitive arrangement. 

Turning the evidence the terrier, must premised 
that the rector held the usual two yardlands. was burdened 
with the servitude bull and boar, which was still exacted 
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1708 and was abolished 1742. His strips the fields were, 
usual, distributed through all, though very unequally and not 
every furlong each field. Church Field (the one isolated 
from the others) had fifteen, containing estimation 
Dunton Bush Field, nine and half, estimated 
Headland Field, nineteen and half, estimated 8a. 2r. 
Unfortunately the terrier only locates the strips, without giving 
their acreage their reckoning Blain Bush Field. 
The strips numbered twenty-three, ranging size from rood 
acre. one case the form three roods (two lands) 
used describe two adjacent strips. Probably the half-lands 
two fields were also strips rood, and the average land’ 
olyard latter word which has escaped the Ozford 
Dictionary—was half acre, rather somewhat less. Thus 
may take the strips the last-named field equivalent 
acres, and the rector’s ploughland altogether about acres. 
This was 1708 the parish clerk was paid the rate 
4d. for every acres ploughed ground, which doubtless 
expresses the average dimensions the yardland. But the 
rector had, the meadows which were unusually large, less 
than lands olyards—the terms are used here also—ranging 
from rood acre and distributed promiscuously over the 
surface. This generous share may have been compensation 
for defect arable land. His stint the common was two 
horses, nine cows, and twenty sheep, but this was, 1708, 
modern and large reduction consent, and there evidence 
the primitive rights. Against the smallness the common, 
which might encourage the notion that had been robbed 
form the fourth field, must set the fact that contained 
almost all the poor land found the parish, and also that 
the Church Field, possibly cut out it, the rector had less 
than his proportionate share. Had new field been formed 
agreement, should expect studious equality the dis- 
tribution its strips, for there was such possibility giving 
and taking when the three original fields were simultaneously 
allotted shares the first settlers, and excess one could 
balanced defect others. the whole, the evidence 
seems point clearly the four fields having been set out 
the primitive settlement Sutton. Unhappily nothing 
show how the rotation crops was adjusted this unusual 
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Guide Diplomatic Practice (Contributions International Law and 
Diplomacy). the Right Hon. Sir Ernest Satow, G.C.M.G., &c. 
vols. (London: Longmans, 1917.) 


THE principle which Sir Ernest Satow has arranged his highly oppor- 
tune, well many respects remarkably interesting, survey seems con- 
venient and, intention least, simple. has reserved for his second 
volume the discussion what may termed the materials diplomacy, 
viz. treaties and other international compacts, together with the various 
methods arriving international agreements, such congresses and 
conferences, good offices, mediation and arbitration and has devoted 
his earlier volume what (as Debidour puts the preface his well- 
known Histoire Diplomatique Europe) concerns ‘the form rather 
than the substance international politics’, and, more especially, the 
attributes and the immunities diplomatic agents. But, perhaps unavoid- 
ably, has not proved possible make absolutely logical distribution 
contents between the two volumes; and such delicate matters 
ultimatum and casus foederis have had find refuge under the heading 
and French Phrases’; while repetition and here and there 
apparent self-contradiction could hardly altogether escaped. 

Perhaps the least satisfactory pages the book are those which form 
its actual opening. The danger which lurks definitions proverbial 
and, unlike the late Montague Bernard, who the middle his attractive 
course Subjects connected with Diplomacy proffered two definitions 
the term, harmless they were vague, Sir Ernest Satow enters the 
field with one which the first line assuredly redundant Diplomacy 
the application intelligence and tact the conduct official relations 
between the governments independent states.’ And when adds, 
‘extending sometimes also their relations with vassal states’, 
becomes, will pardon me, obscure. Whatever supplementary definition 
the author may prepared give the term vassal state’ (in note 
199 the same volume applies it, course correctly, the 
whilom Transvaal Republic), clear that, from the days the Allo- 
brogian envoys, from earlier days, downwards, the relations between 
independent and vassal states, sovereign and states, have 
been constantly subjected diplomatic treatment. further objection 
must taken the brief and rather perfunctory opening chapter, Diplo- 
macy’: that fails justice important branch study which 
lies the root wide growth historical research. Diplomatic, 
which Mabillon may regarded the founder, lies the root all 
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productive research into the genuineness historical material, and, 
coupled with palaeography, forms indispensable part all systematic 
historical teaching. This science here dismissed with the words: 
diplomatique used French for the art deciphering ancient docu- 
ments, such charters and forth.’ Sir Ernest Satow adopts more 
decided tone reminding his readers the outset that when speak 
blame the agents country who reside abroad, instead (to venture 
higher) the secretary state minister foreign affairs. might 
possible show that even the least successful foreign ministers have 
occasion had bear the responsibility for rashness blundering not 
perpetrated themselves. Yet there great deal force Sir Ernest 
Satow’s incidental remark (i. 172) that, from the point view ensuring 
ministers foreign affairs clear idea the policy pursued 
them regard each particular foreign state, regretted 
that ‘the earlier practice providing envoy proceeding his post 
for the first time with general instructions has some countries fallen 
into disuse’. There can doubt that the great advantages rapid 
intercommunication between, let say, Downing Street and other 
foreign offices its own agencies abroad are appreciably counterbalanced 
the danger decisions being taken without sufficient reflexion and 
consultation, well the consequent diminution the invaluable 
sense diplomatic responsibility. 

With the subsequent chapters his first volume the author enters 
once medias res. His Book I’, which has collective title 
specified theme, lacks the more methodical arrangement its successors 
but may desirable group certain portions aspects 
the general subject together the and note two will here 
suffice details. the chapter The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
which concludes with surely inadequate paragraph archives state, 
the history the secretaryship state summarized rather confusing 
fashion. would have been simpler say that the third secretaryship 
(for the colonies), established 1768 and discontinued 1782, was 
revived 1794, when colonies and war were combined the same depart- 
ment, till 1854 separate secretaryship for war was established. (The 
secretaryship war was, course, departmental office only.) 
Germany, read (i. 12), ‘the chancellor the empire also head the 
ministry for foreign affairs’. This statement, such, incorrect: the 
chancellor the German empire, who has under him minister for foreign 
affairs, himself also minister-president and minister for foreign affairs 
the kingdom Prussia. 

The chapters Precedence among States and Sovereigns cover 
large span history, and their interest very varied. the order 
precedence said have been promulgated Pope Julius 1504 
there figures Archduke Austria’; does this refer Charles 
Ferdinand, both whom were that year living archdukes, besides Philip 
Austriacus (who this very year became king Castile, and whom year 
earlier his father, Maximilian tried raise the dignity elector). 
But who 1504 was called Florence’? Cosmo first took 
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the title duke Florence 1537, and grand duke 1569. Weare 
surer ground the eighteenth century but the description George 
King England’ should avoided even Englishmen who are 
not Scotsmen. From the suggested list precedence kingdoms those 
which such date from the nineteenth century and after are omitted 
but their sovereigns duly appear few pages later. The seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century disputes among states precedence, and this 
subject (including the convenient usage the alternat), together with 
that the precedence diplomatic agents and others table, dis- 
cussed later chapter, belong the inner mysteries diplomacy. 
The Holy Roman Empire cannot with technical exactitude said 
have ‘come end, September 1805, the establishment the 
Confederation the Rhine’. The act that confederation was not 
signed till July 1806, and was August following that the Emperor 
Francis declared the dissolution the bonds between emperor and empire. 
his note the incorrect designation Emperor Germany Sir Ernest 
Satow might have added that required all Bismarck’s courage Versailles 
early 1871 prevent King William I’s (with whom the crown prince 
first agreed) preference for from carrying the day against the rather 
less incorrect ‘German Emperor’. the other end the scale, 
not think Sir Ernest Satow quite flawless the use the predicate 
royal highness, which also bestowed upon grand dukes (e. Mecklenburg 
and Saxe-Weimar). And what his authority for the qualification that 
the title Durchlaucht (of which must allowed that Altesse Sérénissime 
princes (not ancient What would the houses Schwarzburg 
and Waldeck, among many others, say such distinction? And why 
should told that the heir presumptive the German emperor 
called Kronprinz, the heir the emperor Austria, without any 
notice being taken the crown princes Bavaria, Saxony, and 
berg? (By the way, Sir Ernest Satow does not refer the long- 
standing dispute precedence between the last two those kingdoms.) 
Nor clear why 1792 given (p. 39) marking the close the 
useless protests the Teutonic knights against the titles duke, and 
afterwards king, Prussia. Soon after that date the order had more 
practical reasons for protests before its immediacy came end. 
the close this portion learn with satisfaction that 
definite rule has been laid down with regard the position ex- 
president republic when travelling foreign country. 

Then follow two valuable chapters The Language Diplomatic 
and Credentials and Full Powers’. The earlier these 
contains some curious matter, addition useful definitions, especially 
those different kinds diplomatic notes (among which particular 
attention may directed the paragraph notes). Since 
Latin has ceased the general diplomatic language (the commercial 
treaty between Great Britain and France 1713 and the treaty peace 
between the emperor and empire and France 1714 alike were still 
Latin, and was the full power the duke Manchester for negotiating 
treaty with France, dated April 1783), there has been much diver- 
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gence the language languages employed. But finally the practice 

seems have settled down the use French when treaties con- 
ventions are concluded between more than two powers but, between 
two Powers only, then very usual have two texts, one each 
signed the plenipotentiaries both parties.’ The question 
the language used ordinary written diplomatic intercourse 
has been even more contentious and though the practice now generally 
followed that diplomatists should address the foreign minister the 
state which they are accredited their own language, and that should 
use his own reply, yet this usage must perforce subject modifica- 
tion certain instances. Sir Ernest Satow makes reference his 
own experience Tokio but cites Bismarck’s refusal 
look notes written Russian, though held not unreasonable 
that the foreign minister Petersburg should (if chose) write 
Russian diplomatists accredited the Russian court. more important 
Bismarckian reminiscence might supplied from the Arnim days, 
way illustrating the breach, rather than the observance, the rule 
that the formal communications one government another are usually 
made through the representative the former the capital the latter. 
And wholly Bismarckian the maxim dealings with sovereigns 
cited elsewhere this work from the well-worn manual Calliéres, who 
wrote before the term diplomate had come into est plus 
avantageux habile Négociateur négocier vive voix.’ More 
roundabout was Lord Palmerston’s device for informing Louis-Philippe 
the view taken the British cabinet the Spanish marriages project 
and Spanish home policy general but this case the reverse 
understanding was the minister’s mind. 

the section Latin and French Phrases and already noticed, 
was perhaps hardly necessary include démarche, the general use 
which seems fully cover the diplomatic, Quos ego (though think 
was, least once, emploved Bismarck). the other hand, both 
entente and détente (of course, means correlatives) might have 
been worth explaining—the former perhaps better incidentally—in the 
section Treaties Alliance’. The discussion the term ultimatum, 
the other hand, very interesting, more especially connected 
with the whole subject declaration war, lucidly treated some 
years ago the late General Sir Maurice, and its application 
the events 1914. The use the word not restricted cases where 
the alternatives are acceptance war, but least consistent 
signification, which cannot said the case with the phrase status 
quo, or, our foreign friends will persist calling it, statu Sir 
Ernest Satow’s discussion this phrase (i. 157) does not strike 
altogether clear; and events must regretted that usage 
should refuse limit the use the term where means status quo 
ante contradistinction uti possidetis. 

Book Diplomatic contains not little that will new 
many Sir Ernest Satow’s readers. The note ministére public’ (p. 173) 
not quite clear me, and not quite understand whether the 
power appointing diplomatic agents (with native princes that the British 
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governor-general India ‘another example’ (p. 178). 
Agents General’, where Sir Henry Wotton’s jest has once 
more duty, might have been worth while touch the change 
the seat government, from Paris Tours and Bordeaux 1871. 
Particular interest likely taken the chapter The Selection 
Diplomatic Agents’, which would have been tempting examine 
detail, more especially with reference the report the royal com- 
mission 1914. Sir Ernest Satow’s suggested addition that report, 
and his rendering the standard observations Schmalz (whom 
are full excellent but imperative express amazement 
the dictum coming from such quarter, that geography, beyond 
elementary notions, not great value’ for young diplomatists. The 
chapter Persona equally curious and instructive. But can 
correct translation the words ‘ex quod mittitur (p. 188), 
when read that diplomatic agent may declined because the 
character with which proposed invest him’. notable instance 
mentioned here (p. 187) the refusal Pope Pius 1872 receive 
Cardinal Hohenlohe German ambassador—a refusal probably not solely 
due the abnormal idea allowing cardinal represent foreign 
state the Vatican, whence (we learn 229) cardinals are never 
sent forth nuncios. the other hand, there reason for mistrust- 
ing the assurance the Austro-Hungarian government 1885 that 
its refusal accept Mr. Keiley United States minister was not occasioned 
the fact that his wife was Jewess (p. 194). The instances, the way, 
cited these volumes from the annals United States diplomacy are 
frequent, though rule much the point. That Mr. Henry 
Blair’s resignation his appointment minister China is, however, 
rather startling example politician whose earlier public utterances 
and conduct had made him person priori eminently ingrata the 
government which was accredited. The president, while accepting 
Mr. Blair’s resignation, seems (if rightly understand) have protested 
against the Chinese view the strong language formerly used 
him having proved sufficient objection his being received Peking 
but there was interruption diplomatic relations between that court 
and the United States. 

The chapter the Classification Diplomatic Agents will perhaps 
neglected those intelligent journalists who hold themselves 
liberty make havoc diplomatic titulature; but will interest, 
among others, students language and its niceties. How many persons are 
acquainted with the derivation ambassador (Skeat’s literal translation 
the doubtful Celtic ambactos, driven about’, almost worthy 
taking place Wotton’s definition), with the force the epithet 
legatus natus and envoy Much valuable information 
is, this well other chapters, found the notes. confess 
having been among those who believed, erroneously, that ambassador 
may any time demand access the person the sovereign whom 

accredited; appears, however, that even this respect the 
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etiquette each particular court supreme. Sir Ernest Satow adds 
that highly doubtful whether ambassadors the United States, 
who not represent the president, but the country itself, can said 
not customary issue new letters credence the inauguration 
new president, not fact that most cases the persons the 
ministers foreign courts are changed such must not 
dwell further this branch the subject, which, from the institution 
permanent missions Venice the sixteenth century onwards, has 
historical fascination about it, except way noting that the classifica- 
tion diplomatic agents adopted Vienna and Aix-la- 
Chapelle 1818, has since been further enlarged the addition 
fifth class, ‘agents and These seem generally, 
though not invariably, have been appointed only states not fully 
sovereign and thus this came the official title one the greatest 
recent representatives British foreign policy—the late Lord Cromer. 

With reference the interesting chapter Immunities Foreign 
Agents suppose that the well-known affair Sir Horace Rumbold, 
which not mentioned here, rightly falls under violations neutrality 
while the murder the French delegates Rastatt (mentioned vol. ii, 
64) altogether doubtful case, since the Austrian generals had 
declared the place longer neutral. The personal inviolability the 
foreign agent, course, extends his movable property, including his 
correspondence but reference recent experiences required order 
confirm Sir Ernest Satow’s judicious doubt whether agent’s official 
correspondence through the post-office would escape examination 
countries where that practice still carried on’. Real property belong- 
ing the agent subject the local civil jurisdiction, with the exception, 
however, seems, his embassy house legation, ‘if should happen 
belong him’. not learn what happens the more usual 
case the legation belonging the state whose minister resides it. 
the not uninteresting subject marriages before diplomatic agents 
(and consuls), which used, think, more common than they now are, 
more distinct information might perhaps have been obtainable con- 
nexion with the question exemption from taxation, read 
bachelor ambassador having refused import ball-dress for the wife 
one his secretaries, the ground that one could suppose him 
have any use for such article. the very much more important 
issue, however, the immunity foreign agent’s house from the right 
entry the local authorities, and from the execution summary process 
(such searching papers) within its limits, the authorities—even Hall— 
seem speak without absolute certainty, except the case govern- 
ment being justified arresting the agent himself. Connected with this 
the right asylum, which, apart from earlier cases Europe, where 
has practically ceased enjoyed political refugees, advantage 
has been largely taken South America. The wider claim Franchises 
Quartier, thanks largely the exertions Pope Innocent XI, has long 
ceased effectual Rome elsewhere. Spain the exemption 
from import duties articles for ambassadorial consumption had, 
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the latter part the seventeenth century, given rise much abuse 
that had actually been commuted for annual sum 16,000 livres 
allowed each ambassador the king. the religious privileges 
diplomatic agents there not much said; but curious that 
when Joseph allowed protestants meet for the private 
exercise their religion, closed the chapels the protestant embassies, 
but that the pope (which 1846, with better logic, informed the Russian 
envoy Rome that services Italian would not tolerated the 
chapel his legation. 

Under the sub-heading, Situation diplomatic 
belligerent state, and found there the other belligerent territory 
under the military control the latter’, reference made the case 
the Comte Broglie, whom, after his invasion Saxony 1756, 
Frederick found Dresden attendance the queen Poland, 
and that the nuncio, who, with the American and other ministers, 
remained Paris after the beginning the siege 1870. Bismarck 
asserted that they had right there, and that their correspondence 
must unavoidably subject the military control the besieger 
and the United States government, whose minister Paris had taken 
under his protection the subjects the North German Confederation 
there and had consequently been allowed dispatch and receive closed 
mail-bags once week via London and Versailles, notwithstanding which 
permits these had been occasionally delayed, seems, after much quib- 
bling, have tacitly allowed the German contention. Sir Ernest Satow 
aptly cites precedent, showing that Canning’s view this point 1823 
practically agreed with Bismarck’s 1870. 

The chapters The Diplomatic Body’ bring the reader into the 
very midst those questions precedence and titulature which, 
accordance with human nature, that body itself has always taken 
delight. But must not enter here into subtleties like that 
the hand’ into refinements like that the use the term 
which Sir Ernest Satow has the hardihood suggesting 
good policy’ accord even officials not strictly entitled 
it—the same good counsel, doubt, applying their ladies likewise. 
The section presents money happily deals with practice that has 
become obsolete: the literally golden days Gentz and the state 
chancery Vienna have gone for ever. 

Vol. closes with chapter exceptional significance, entitled 
Mission’. Sir Ernest Satow reminds that, 
English rules, the head mission appointed for five years only. 
But this particular rule, again, beyond all doubt sound itself, 
emphatically one more honoured the breach than the observance. 
One the reasons for the termination mission here stated 
change the rank diplomatic agent—even when chargé 
titre appointed minister resident. the other hand, 

neither necessary nor desirable admit the intervention colleague 
the deceased, even the representative allied power. 
Sir Ernest Satow, has been seen, states elsewhere that not 
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usual issue new letters credence the inauguration new 
1878 Bismarck refused consider this necessary when 
Grévy succeeded MacMahon, and Waddington remained office 
foreign minister, the wrath (according Lord Newton) Gambetta 
and the radicals. The instances given here the recall diplomatic 
agent the request the power which accredited, and those 
the refusal such request, are alike suggestive; and the latter 
are taken mainly from the diplomatic history the New World, will 
not uncharitable seek the explanation this fact the greater 
measure publicity obtaining there the discussion affairs state. 
Among earlier cases, those Throckmorton and L’Aubespine back 
the times Queen Elizabeth. Burghley’s moderation the reproof 
administered him L’Aubespine for having been accessary the 
plot against the queen’s life may merit applause does not, however, 
appear that dismissal followed. Had taken place, there would have 
been difficulty giving the king France the satisfaction his 
agent’s offence which Sir Ernest Satow thinks the agent’s government 
may held fairly entitled. 

The second volume this Guide Diplomatic Practice even more 
full interest than the first but takes the historical reader over what 
likely him more familiar ground, large portion which has 
already been mapped out previous writers and editors, most whom 
receive due mention Sir Ernest Satow his useful bibliographical 
appendixes. not know why has not given fuller list collections 
treaties, from the standard volumes Koch and Schoell the useful 
selection recently put together Mr. Mowat. course, however, 
Sir Ernest Satow’s object not discuss the subject-matter the 
treaties enumerated him, but rather analyse their schemes and 
methods construction, models for the framework 
such compacts (ii. 192). Thus certain barrenness result was hardly 
avoided, the case the peace Westphalia itself, which, 
from the account given here, one would hardly guess have had bearing 
the history religion, and which this does not even refer 
Piitter’s still invaluable treatise. The treaty friendship and alliance 
between Bulgaria and Serbia February way contrast, given 
atlength. other hand, much learnt from this volume 
the meaning the terms and between which 
has surely become time for diplomatic usage distinguish definitely. 
Thus those gatherings from which has become usual 
derive the designation whole period modern European history 
the period Congresses’—Aix-la-Chapelle, Troppau, Laibach, and Verona 
—are the present work correctly described congresses 
only and the case the first named these instances the character 
was expressly disavowed the four allied sovereigns who 
summoned the meeting, though was also attended French 
plenipotentiary. the congresses Paris (1856) and Berlin (1878) 
one would think denying the appellation but the list the 
conferences held from 1827 onwards Sir Ernest Satow thinks that there 
are some which might perhaps have been more appropriately termed 
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congresses. Among these includes the two peace conferences The 
Hague and the Algeciras conference, but not either the unfortunate 
Danish conference the successful one the Luxemburg crisis held 
three years afterwards. 

Several terms incidentally occurring this part the work are 
carefully explained: such article désintéressement, the disclaimer 
state which party treaty desire for any advantage for 
itself (including any increase territory). And students will grateful 
for the definitions the words used designate several kinds inter- 
national compacts—such declarations, agreements, and arrangements. 
But there some instances lack international consensus 
what English called agreement French sometimes arrangement 
and sometimes accord. The use the term protocol’, originally 
register into which public documents were stuck’, has settled down 
into signifying record agreement between the high contracting 
parties—but why somewhat informal record’? Does this description, 
for instance, apply Lord Clarendon’s famous protocol 1856? The 
word, however, also used the minutes meetings the pleni- 
potentiaries congress conference, which are more conveniently 
called procés-verbal. (In note his account the Second Genevan 
Conference (ii. 126) Sir Ernest Satow dwells the importance the 
functions belonging the rapporteurs parliamentary committees, 
familiar French parliamentary life, and perhaps destined have 
future elsewhere.) Compromis arbitrage speaks for itself. Modus vivendi, 
diplomatic term, means temporary provisional agreement, 
sometimes made only exchange notes. less well known 
diplomatic term lettres reversales, which seems ordinarily imply the 
safeguarding the previous rights and prerogatives the one party 
the other, return for some special concession made it. 

have space left for dwelling the section concerning ratification, 
and more especially the reasons which may justify state declining 
ratify treaty which has been party. But attention should 
directed the peculiar position this matter the United States, 
where the conclusion treaty lies with the executive, but the ratifica- 
tion with the senate. The distinction between adhesion’ and accession’ 
yet another the insufficiently settled points diplomatic usage— 
the showing (p. 281) both Sir Ernest Satow and Professor 
Oppenheim. 

But the least satisfactory these variations practice necessarily 
comes under notice the course the discussion, the concluding 
pages Sir Ernest Satow’s text, subject very high significance, 
—the functions good offices and mediation (for arbitration, 
which mediation may times comprehend, only few concluding 
words are said here). The confusion between the two terms the 
despair students diplomatic history and small comfort 
told, authority like Dr. Pearce Higgins, that the difference 
more theoretical than practical. passage which Sir Ernest 
Satow cites contrast (pp. 291-2), Dr. Oppenheim tells that 
Power which proffers its good offices does not take part the 
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negotiations which may follow’; take such part mediation. 
sure, much care needed order carry through this distinction 
all instances, and every stage every such instance. This shown, 
for example, the case President Roosevelt’s good offices’ between 
Russia and Japan, more detailed account which would doubt 
repay careful study from this point view. Sir Ernest Satow convinced 
that the president well knew where draw the line that Portsmouth 
was direct antithesis Nikolsburg, where Benedetti’s task was, 
word, obliterate the distinction. December 1822, Sir Ernest 
Satow reminds his concluding example, the French government, 
when rejecting the mediation with Spain proposed through Wellington, 
but suggesting the same time that the British government should 
use its good offices moderating counsels Spain, illustrated the dictum 
Martens that the difference between good offices and mediation 
shown the accepting the one while rejecting the 
Warp. 


The Work St. Optatus, Bishop Milevis, against the Donatists, with 
Translated into English with notes critical, explanatory, 
theological and historical. the Rev. B.A. 
(London Longmans, 1917.) 


act commendable courage prepare and publish English 
translation work little read its original language the seven 
books Optatus against the Donatists, with related documents. The 
paper and type are almost luxurious, and all concerned have co-operated 
producing what most beautiful book. The translation has been 
tested number points, and been found not only trustworthy, but 
occasion even felicitous. Some errors have been noted: 68, for 
(an error shared with Ziwsa, the latest editor the original); 121, 
the the original not represented, also Bagaia’ should 
round rendering for the doubtful conligeres gathered 
and (p. 202) not justifiable translate oleo ‘Sacraments’; 240, 
the plural tractatus wrongly rendered singular; 241, 
will hardly for the strong scabrosissimis (the translator should have 
pointed out the reader that the language here suggested the 
leprous skin Naaman), nor for weternosus, which means 


Although much care has evidently been taken with the printing these volumes, 
and the spelling older French authorities has been faithfully reproduced, might 
well for the next edition revise the text carefully from the point view 
French accentuation. The opportunity might also taken for removing instances 
the incorrect use the word ‘replace’. Baron Wessenberg, Geheimrat’ seems 
insufficient titulature for statesman such distinction but any case Legations- 
geheimrat (ii. 109) impossible compound. Mons. Jaeger’ (ibid.) does not seem 
fit Austrian chargé d’affaires 1857. The spelling Veniselos unusual; but 


that Liszt, designating great economist (i. 373) and not great musician, 
more out the way. 
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(fluminibus) would have been better than waters 
their names are actually specified Scripture 267 contains serious 
error, which shows that the translator has deep knowledge Latin 
prints Gaius, Seius, Gaia, Seia’ (thus), instead Gaius Seius, 
Gaia Seia’, although Ziwsa’s index would have shown him that the 
words indicate man woman you like’. 

the more anxious commend the translation, because the other 
contents the volume are amateurish the extreme, and would have 
been far better excluded. The translator appears unaware that 
patristic study requires hard apprenticeship, and that knowledge 
Latin and strong interest dogma are not enough. The 
very title-page disquieting. The name Optatus’ see variously 
recorded, but. the form the title-page one for which, the best 
belief, authority exists: the only well-attested form. 
xxi mentioned, for which substitute the well- 
known Tyconius’ (Tichonius); xxiv sussarcinatus should 
suffarcinatus, piece culpable carelessness; xxviii The 
Princeps Optatus was printed Metz 1549 Cochlaeus, Canon 
Warsaw’, should run, The Editio Princeps Optatus was printed 
statements about editions Optatus are faulty, may seen con- 
sulting Schoenemann’s Bibliotheca Patrum Latinorum, though the trans- 
lator not blame for being unaware that Pin’s 1702 edition was 
delictum est; 40, the words wel infidelitatis, sed are omitted 
after 79, this time day the Ambrosiaster com- 
mentary gravely cited Ambrose’; 183, the Quaestiones 
the same writer are quoted Augustine, and the column alone, not 
given instead (all the valuable archaeological work 
done Northern Africa, especially the French, has been wasted, 
far our translator 348, n., for cum Traditor fuisset 
read iam traditor fuit, for parte read ipsa parte, for referatis read reseratis 
384, Pin’s most able suggestion, Ablauio for Aelaflo, does not com- 
mend itself the translator, but any one who consults the Latin Thesaurus 
under Ablabius will regard far more probable, alike palaeographical 
and historical grounds, than Duchesne’s suggestion approved him 
note the same page, Aug. con. Cresc. iii. 81, cited for mention 
certain Patritius’ (read but such person men- 
tioned anywhere that the same note Eumelius’ should 
The usefulness the book would have been increased 
giving the numbers the books the head-lines. the end the map 
Pin’s 1702 edition republished smaller size, and thus valuable 
opportunity has been lost incorporating the results the investigation 
the last thirty-five years, many which are available the parts the 
eighth volume the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. 


Vratislauiensis wrongly resolved. 
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Chronicle John Bishop Nikiu. Translated from Zotenberg’s Ethiopic 
(London Williams Norgate, 1916.) 


valuable work, first made known Zotenberg the Journal 
Asiatique, 1877, 1878, 1879, with introduction, abstract, and transla- 
tion selected passages, and edited him full with translation 
Notices Extraits des Manuscrits, vol. (1883), exists only Ethiopic 
version translated from Arabic version the original text, which 
Zotenberg believes upon grounds not sufficiently explained have been 
written mainly Greek with portions Coptic. text which has under- 
gone two translations naturally very corrupt, and, while great credit 
must given Zotenberg for the manner which performed the 
difficult task translating it, was inevitable that further study should 
detect many errors and insufficiencies, and was therefore matter 
great satisfaction those who are interested the last days Byzantine 
rule Egypt when the long-expected translation accomplished 
Ethiepic scholar Dr. Charles last appeared. does not rest 
with criticize the translation such; but many places mani- 
festly incorrect renderings Zotenberg have been changed and translations 
have been supplied passages which gave hopeless, and that 
have the present volume much more accurate version than that 
Zotenberg may rest assured. Unfortunately, however, many 
points which expected light thrown obtain information 
from Dr. Charles. For instance, Zotenberg frequently gives the 
title prefect’ without telling what the word which rendered, 
and scholar ignorant Ethiopic therefore unable use the word 
investigation the Byzantine administration Egypt gauge 
the status the official thus described and great disappointment 
find that Dr. Charles still leaves the dark upon the point. 
Again, when Greek word name restored conjecture, the exact 
transliteration the Ethiopic word should given, since reader may 
have different opinion the word name but this 
version are frequently told merely that the text corrupt that 
the name has been restored Zotenberg. How important this may 
seen from 146, one the few instances which the Ethiopic 
word given. Here Dr. Charles puts the text John Antioch’, 
but states the note Text reads and, John Antioch, 
mentioned few lines above, died long before the Synod Chalcedon, 
there can little doubt that John Aegae meant (see Zach. Rh. iii. 3). 
very bad case occurs 197, where read Kubratos chief the 
Huns the nephew Organa’, without any hint that these names are not 
the Ethiopic, and the same the case with Zotenberg’s final transla- 
tion. But from the Journal Asiatique learn that the Ethiopic has 
Moutanes’, and Kuernaka’, and the identification with 
the Cubratus mentioned Nicephorus only conjecture. 

Accordingly, although new translation should supersede all previous 
ones, the scholar who wishes use John Nikiu for historical purposes 
must have the three volumes the Journal Asiatique before him well 
Dr. Charles’s translation. Three similar instances occur 120, where 
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looking Zotenberg discover that Maurianus’, and 
Pelagius’ are conjectures. 197 have opposite case, for the 
word here given title, and only the index that 
are told that represents while from Zotenberg learn 
that the word merely transliteration the Arabic matargam (inter- 
preter ?), and that the rendering very doubtful. 175, 
wish know why the artisan guilds’ are identified with the 
Greens. Again, the numerous cases which stated that the word 
Arabic, the actual Arabic word should given. Scholar’ (p. 147, 
version English, not German, Fayum should not appear as‘ 
(p. 179), method transcription which least the case Ethiopic 
words misleading, Jutalijus (p. 197), where reference Zotenberg 
shows that the Ethiopic letter represents not ‘j’ but ‘y’. (This name 
not the index.) Dr. Charles has strange system explaining 
Egyptian dates the Gregorian calendar, and this neither according 
the reckoning the present day, when differs from the Julian 
thirteen days, nor according what would have been the reckoning 
the seventh century, when would differ three days, but according 
the reckoning the nineteenth century, when differed twelve 
days, the synchronisms being apparently taken from Dillmann (p. 200, 
1). the Gregorian calendar did not come into use till 900 years 
after John’s time, and the reckoning events his time always given 
the Julian calendar, hard see what purpose served giving 
the Gregorian dates. Dr. Charles says nothing about corrections 
derived from the manuscripts, must assume that has not examined 
them, though, text perfect, cannot doubt that, had 
done so, would have been able throw further light upon the author’s 
nor with regard the original language does anything 
beyond reproducing Zotenberg’s rather strange supposition mixed 
Greek and Coptic original. 


Catalogue English Coins the British Museum The Norman Kings. 


claimed the Keeper Coins and Medals the British Museum, 
who contributes brief preface these volumes, that including descrip- 
tions and illustrations important coins which are not represented 
the Museum collection, they have been made fairly complete work 
reference Anglo-Norman coins’. also lays stress the sub- 
ordination the mints the types, reflecting the great advance 
which has been made recent years fixing the chronology the 
types. The historian has need times, especially for Stephen’s reign, 
ascertain from authoritative source what was the condition the 
coinage shown the coins themselves, and can now obtain from 
these volumes the latest information the subject. 

with other sciences, that numismatics advances, but, far 
concerns results interest other than numismatists, the advance 
somewhat slow and tentative. one instance, indeed, Mr. Brooke 
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has changed his mind even while this work was passing through the 
press. The famous double-figure’ type Stephen’s reign assigned 
(with query) plate Queen Matilda and Eustace’; but the 
introduction this corrected Stephen and Queen Matilda’, the 
ground that Eustace was not knighted till 1147 1149’, while the coin 
earlier date several years (i, pp. too, the same 
plate, there tentative ascription certain coins Eustace, son 
Stephen’, but Mr. Brooke observes that since the plate was printed, 
has felt more strongly the necessity abandoning this attribution 
again the ground Eustace’s age the probable date when the coin 
was issued—and now assigns them Eustace Fitz John (i, 
This leads point which has been definitely established. Since 
1890 has been known, from solitary fragment private collection, 
that certain Eustace’ coins were issued Eustace Fitz John. This 
point obvious interest historical students, bearing the alleged 
issue, Stephen’s time, coins from baronial mints. observe that 
both the points connected with Eustace Fitz John, Mr. Brooke differs 
from Mr. Andrew, and doubtless right doing so. 

the irregular (as they are here termed) Stephen’s reign 
are probably the subject which the historian most desirous know- 
ledge, one may observe that, apart from those attributed the king’s 


the princely bishop Winchester, the empress and her son, 


and, tentatively, their ardent supporter, Brian Fitz Count, the only 
others present attributed are those which bear the names Robert’ 
and William (possibly, suggested, the two earls Gloucester), 
Eustace Fitz John, and Robert Stuteville. ‘the regular 
coinage the realm’, the author definitely asserts that retained its 
standard weight and fineness, and light base coins are not more frequent 
this than the preceding reign’. rejects, therefore, the statement 
William Malmesbury that Stephen grossly debased the coinage nor, 
one gathers, would accept the view Mr. Davis that rights 
coinage were granted without stint limitation’ both claimants 
the His view seems that the privilege coining was 
usurped certain barons, who issued debased imitations royal issues 
for their own profit, but that the named coinage’ mentioned above 
makes possible that the privilege coining was actually bestowed 
the King the Empress some their followers’. This cautious 
conclusion seems plausible theory, but wholly, believe, unsupported 
any documentary evidence. 

Perhaps the most outstanding point now established numismatically 
the existence mint near York, from which were issued, under 
Stephen, sundry coins such peculiar and distinctive types that Mr. 
Brooke disposed think them due severing control from the 
central authority London’ (pp. cvii, cx). Among these are the flag 
the king’s coins, which seen holding, instead sceptre, 
object which, think, certainly suggests horseman’s lance rather 
than the standard’ which gave name the battle 1138, and the 
famous ‘double-figure’ type. The coins issued Eustace’ and Robert’ 

England under the Normans and 166. 
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are also considered, from certain peculiarities, belong this group 
(pp. Their study has been complicated the fact that the 
Eustace’ coins, formerly assigned Stephen’s son, are now believed 
have been issued Eustace Fitz John (as explained above). Mr. 
Brooke rejects Ruding’s view that the former struck them during his 
residence York governor’, can find nothing the Chronicles 
support the view that Eustace was Governor York the time’, 
and finds evidence that such office Governor York existed 
the twelfth (p. Yet himself writes 

The issues seem represent the efforts the mint York the hands 
local administration thrown upon its own resources. appears that the control 


the mint mints Yorkshire was taken over (presumably about 1141, 
perhaps slightly earlier) the Constable York and other magnates. 


What evidence have that such office Constable’ York 
existed the Although the names Eustace Fitz John and 
Robert Stuteville may now definitely accepted, there nothing 
show why these barons should have struck the coins assigned them. 
strange that Mr. Brooke does not mention the resemblance the 
mounted knight Robert’s coin and the lion that Eustace 
similar figures seals the period. 

The coins the empress, learn, seem low weight, but 
good metal, and the mints she known have used were Bristol, 
Oxford, and Wareham. Her coins, read, bore the inscriptions (in 
abbreviated form) Imperatrix, Matildis Comitissa’ and Im- 
peratrix’. Matildis Comitissa style, surely, which she not 
otherwise known have used—no explanation vouchsafed. with 
the two Eustaces, with the two Henrys, the empress’s son and her 
cousin, Henry Scotland, there has been some confusion their coins. 
Mr. Brooke has much say the issues both (pp. 
which present considerable difficulties, especially those Henry 
Anjou. However scholarly and competent may his numismatic 
work, historical students may somewhat disappointed the indefi- 
nite conclusions which, Mr. Brooke has arrived. looks their 
studies can expect little help from science still abounding unsolved 
problems. the other hand, might perhaps have consulted with 
advantage himself the pages this Review. The present writer 
alone has contributed papers King Stephen and the Earl 
The Colchester Mint Norman Times’, and Henry’s alleged 
visit England 1147, all them points with which Mr. Brooke 
concerned and Mr. Davis’s study on‘ The Anarchy Stephen’s Reign’ 
importance. Yet only cites the letter Brian Fitz Count the 
Legate, published Mr. Round Eng. Hist. Rev., 1910, pp. 297 
which happens have been contributed Mr. Davis. 

Apart from the coins dealt with above, the only irregular issue’ 
the Norman period represented one coin the reign William II’, 
attributed Llewellyn [sic] Cadwgan’ Mr. Carlyon Britton, 
and here assigned mint Rhyd Gors. Historically speaking, 
this seems present some difficulty. Llywelin, who was slain 1099, 
was younger son house whose territory was far removed from Rhyd 
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Gors, and Professor Lloyd tells even the Wales century later, 
Welsh prince this period coined money 
would difficult speak too highly the collotype plates illustrat- 
ing this valuable corpus the coins our Norman kings. 


The Law and Custom the Sea. Vol. 1205-1648 Vol. 1649-1767. 
(Navy Records Society, 1915, 1917.) 


THESE volumes are welcomed furnishing materials, hitherto 
mainly inaccessible, for English naval and mercantile history from the 
thirteenth the eighteenth centuries. his excellent edition Select 
Pleas the Court Admiralty and articles for this Review, Mr. Marsden 
has fully covered the ground leave little room for comment. The 
student his selected documents cannot fail agree with the editor 
that ‘the advance made four centuries towards the recognition 
common law and common usages regulate war and fighting sea 
small and its progress Indeed the interest the subject 
may almost said opposite direction—in the field which 
opens the sociologist for the study ‘survival’, ‘reversion’, and 
even ‘retrogression’. The laws war are the rules the game 
expounded the players but each team has its own code, and not only 
does the worst code tend displace the others, but even the rules 
that code are one one suspended the game lengthens and intensifies. 
the Navy Records Society publishes third volume, the practice 
naval warfare will not found less lawless the end the eighteenth 
century the beginning the twentieth than was the middle 
the fourteenth century. Fortunately, the intervals peace, the 
principles human intercourse have found more lasting and progressive 
basis, and therefore perhaps pity appropriate the term ‘law and 
custom the those aspects law and custom upon which the 
Navy Records Society naturally concentrates its attention—piracy and 
privateering, prize and reprisals, convoy and contraband. Within these 
limits, however, the economic historian will find ample data, and perhaps 
his chief concern will lie the verification the generally assumed 
connexion between the commercial interests the nation understood 
its government and its naval policy regard neutrals, contraband, 
and prize. Some light cast this subject the documents printed 
the second volume relating trade with the English colonies and with 
Spanish 

the Act 1650 (says Mr. Marsden) foreign ships caught trading the English 
plantations America the West Indies were declared good prize. The policy 
this Act, carried further the Navigation Act Charles and instructions 
commanders the West Indies force trade upon the Spaniards, gave impetus 
irregular fighting American seas which culminated the Spanish War 1739. 


doubt the fact that the correspondence between the government 
Henry VIII and that Charles has been long accessible 
print prevented any account being given these volumes one 
the most interesting discussions maritime law record, which the 
conflicting commercial interests the parties concerned had obviously 
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small influence determining their conception contraband. The 
same economic motives played large part determining the formulation 
maritime law during the Dutch war independence. The Dutch 
provinces were themselves divided the extent which trade should 
suspended war; and the policy adopted Leicester governor 
1586 was denounced being dictated English interests. English 
shipping through the Sound trebled and quadrupled two years, Mr. 
Marsden has done well reprint the report the law officers 1753 
the action Frederick withholding payment interest the 
Silesian loan reprisal for losses due English privateering, which 
forms interesting counterpart the instructions issued Sir Richard 
1583, seize ships the Low Countries recompense Queen 
Elizabeth for loan made her her allies. Unwin. 


History the Cutlers’ Company London and the minor Cutlery Crafts, 
with Biographical Notices early London Cutlers. 
(London: Printed privately, 1916.) 


THE quincentenary the Cutlers’ Company last December furnished the 
occasion for this fine volume, which has been compiled Mr. Welch, 
who, addition being London antiquary repute, was master 
the Company 1907-8. one the most noteworthy recent works 
which bear witness the growing interest taken the city companies 
their early history. The present volume comes down 1500. Un- 
fortunately, for this early period the Company possesses records except 
for series accounts belonging the latter half the fifteenth century. 
These accounts are for 1442-5, 1449-51, 1456-7, 1458-60, 1461-3, 
1464-72, 1473-81, 1483-7, 1492-3, 1494-5, and nineteen 
years being missing out fifty-six. these Mr. Welch has printed 
the first and one the last—for with extracts from 
other accounts bearing the old hall, repairs property, leases, and 
the religious observances the Charter-house, together with interesting 
lists purchases ivory for the use the craft and presentation knives 
—no less than 60s. was paid for pair knives given the mayor 
1468-9. But for most his information Mr. Welch has had draw 
upon the archives the Guildhall and the Record Office. these 
has made good use. But inevitable that his narrative more history 
the early cutlers London and their craft than the Company itself. 
consequence, two his five chapters are concerned with notices 
early London cutlers, from Adam the Cutler, the reign Richard 
the end his period. the first chapter given account the early 
history the cutlers’ craft, which can traced organized body 
early the fourteenth century, with account subordinate crafts like 
the hafters, sheathers, furbours, and knife-smiths. Two other chapters 
deal with the public life the Company the fifteenth century, and with 
its inner life illustrated the early accounts. this way Mr. Welch 
must have brought together all that there told the Company 
and the art cutlery London the middle ages. The accounts are 
kept two parts; the first the master and wardens, the second 
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the Mr. Welch points out, this dual form must 
survival from the time when the Company was both fraternity and 
craft; the master’s account represents the former, dealing, alia, 
with alms and payments for religious observances the rent-gatherers’ part 
the old temporal account the income from the Company’s property. 
his Evidences’, which occupy nearly 150 pages, Mr. Welch includes, 
besides the accounts already noted, collection materials from various 
sources. Both text and Evidences form invaluable contribution 
London civic history. doubt may, however, expressed whether 
Mr. Welch’s readers will share his preference for the interruption the 
text references authorities over the citation them foot-notes. 
One twe minor points may noticed. 136 there cited 
curious and obscure entry’ the cutlers’ accounts under 1497-8: 
for brede and ale that day the obite was kept Powles for the 
Kyng France, 24d.’ Mr. Welch states that light thrown upon 
the matter historians this Nevertheless reference 
the Chronicles London, 223, would have shown that May 1498 
was kept Powles solempne Dirige Obsequy for the Frensh kyng, and 
the morne solempne messe, where offeryd the Meir and his brether and 
all the Crafts the Cite’. pity that good London antiquary 
should fall into the common error quoting Strype’s Survey Stow. 
224 Stow is, consequence, made attest something which happened 
after was dead, and charged with ‘extravagant which did 
not write. conclusion must note that the volume lavishly illus- 
trated, and that every way worthy the generous provision which 
the Company made for its adequate production. 


The Eastern Question Historical Study European Diplomacy. 
M.P. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1917.) 


Tue Eastern Question, which has been with all our lifetime, may 
said have originated with the establishment the Turks Constanti- 
nople 1453, and will solved when they return their original home 
the Asiatic side the Bosphorus. When the Balkanic League 1912 
had vanquished the forces Turkey the field, appeared mere 
onlookers nothing could prevent the completion their triumph 
the total destruction the Ottoman power Europe, event long desired 
the friends liberty and the Christian races which for many 
centuries had groaned under the oppression the Turkish sultans. 
the arrival the Bulgarians before the lines Tchatalja the capture 
Constantinople seemed imminent. The Serbians their turn occupied 
Uskub, and detaching portion their army towards the Adriatic, seized 
Alessio and Durazzo, while the Greeks got possession Salonika and 
Monastir and, later on, Janina. With the Bulgarians the Bosphorus and 
Dardanelles, the Serbians Uskub and the Adriatic, and the Greeks 
Salonika, equitable division the conquered territory between the 
three chief members the league might regarded capable arrange- 
ment. But summons not press towards Constantinople, coming 
from quarter that not difficult divine, arrested the further progress 
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the Bulgarians. Long-cherished hereditary ambitions, dating back for 
two hundred years, would have been frustrated the imperial seat the 
eastern empire had fallen into the hands people only yesterday 
admitted into the category independent nations. Nor could the use 
which they might put such commanding strategical and Commercial 
position calculated with confidence. Could they trusted assure 
free use the passage all times Russia and For Russia 
this matter vital importance. Constantinople the sentinel and 
custodian the straits’: without the command the straits ‘she can 
never fulfil her destiny one the leaders world-civilization’. 
all the Balkan races the Bulgarians are counted the most vigorous. 
They are gifted with shrewdness and perseverance, have learnt the value 
education from their American teachers, are endowed with the courage and 
tenacity the bull-dog. They had not previously suffered defeat the field, 
had both their allies, and brilliant future was anticipated for them 
their friends. But the warning was one which could not disregarded. 

the other hand, the retention Serbia the outlet the sea, 
which she had gained the coast the Adriatic, would tend emanci- 
pate her from the economic thraldom sought imposed her 
neighbouring great power, whom the possession Salonika the 
Greeks must have been equally distasteful. But for the malicious inter- 
vention the Central European Powers the Serbians would, without 
question, the Adriatic to-day.’ Two centuries ago the greater part 
Serbia, with Belgrade, had for twenty-one years been incorporated with 
the dominions the house Habsburg. Joseph had suggested 
Catherine the Great that Belgrade should part his share the 
grandiose scheme settlement imagined her. Napoleon, sketching 
Alexander plan for the partition Turkey Europe, adopted the 
suggestion made the Habsburgs, before the battle Friedland, that 
they should have Serbia. Appetite this sort wont persistent. 
Foiled Vienna the desired expansion towards the Adriatic, Serbia 
demanded redivision the conquered Ottoman lands previously agreed 
upon with Bulgaria. Bulgaria flew arms, was defeated combination 
between Serbia and Greece, and the hope equitable and satisfactory 
partition the peninsula was destroyed the peace Bucharest, when 
Rumania, which had not contributed the victory over the Turk, took 
advantage the weakness Bulgaria extort cession territory not 
justified ethnographic any other 

Mr. Marriott admirably puts it, ‘the primary and most essential 
factor the problem [presented the Eastern Question] the presence, 
embedded the living flesh Europe, alien substance’, and until 
extracted there can permanent peace Europe. There are two 
ways which the conquest and acquisition territory can vindicated, 
either conferring subjugated race higher social condition, 
developing the natural resources region that has hitherto lain waste. 
The Turks have accomplished neither these things. They have been 
merely army occupation conquered and must go, sooner 
later. 

the four phases into which the author divides the history the 
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question, the second, beginning with the appearance ‘of Russia the 
scene the reign Peter the Great, perhaps the most calculated 
arrest the attention. Beginning with the conquest Azov, gradually 
develops the annexation the Crimea, the advance the Russian 
frontier the Dnieper the treaty Kutchuk-Kainardji 1774, the 
Dniester that Jassy 1792, the Pruth that Bucharest 1812. 
Russia lost portion Bessarabia one result the Crimean war, but 
recovered Berlin 1878. 

The third phase began with the revolt the Greeks 1821, when the 
principle nationalities, completely ignored Vienna 1815, emerged 
into prominence. may said have been the ruling idea inter- 
national politics since the creation the Hellenic kingdom 1830. 
brought about the unification Rumania 1861, the establishment 
united Italy 1870, the foundation the modern German empire 1871, 
the existence Serbia and Bulgaria independent sovereign states. 
Other tasks similar character lie yet before it. ‘The principle 
nationality says Mr. Marriott, has defied definition and even analysis. 
Generally compounded community race, language, creed, local 
contiguity, and historical tradition, has not infrequently manifested itself 
the absence even the negation many these ingredients.’ From 
this point view, the resumption Bessarabia Russia 1878 was, 
Mr. Marriott points out, gross blunder’. all probability, entire 
elimination the causes war can ever secured until this principle 
finds its complete and universal operation. 

One the most illuminating chapters this invaluable book that 
entitled Physics and and future negotiators may take 
the suggestion made that any settlement Balkan must 
originate from within. The treaties London and Bucharest (May and 
August 1913) are sufficient warning against the futility European 
intervention Balkan affairs. Even assuming complete disinterestedness 
and goodwill, the event only too likely defeat benevolent intentions 
where, Bucharest, such assumption forbidden notorious facts, 
intervention can only issue disaster.’ 

The acute observations scattered over the pages this work lend them- 
selves frequent quotation, but limitations space forbid our indulging 
this inclination. must allowed, however, one from the preface 
But primary purpose has been provide for those who are any 
degree charged with the responsibility for the solution most complex 
political problem adequate basis historical knowledge. knowledge 
the past not itself sufficient solve the problems the present 
but solution likely effective enduring which not based upon 
knowledge.’ With this cordially agree. Besides knowledge the past 
history question, the other indispensable factor the knowledge 
men and how deal with them not such ‘amateur’ diplomacy (to quote 
Mr. Marriott once more) that the Emperor Nicholas when visited 
England 1844, which led fatal misunderstandings. Not even the 
innate genius the Union Democratic Control, without diligently 
acquired knowledge and practical experience the art, will lead 
successful issue. 
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The Casting-Counter and the Counting-Board. Francis 
M.A., F.S.A. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1916.) 


THE twin subjects this treatise cover field research which has not 
been explored British archaeologists since Thomas Snelling wrote his 
small pamphlet the eighteenth century. may said the outset 
that Mr. Barnard has made excellent use, within certain self-imposed 
limits, the opportunity present historical survey the appliances 
necessary for reckoning system ocular manual arithmetic. 
The book divided into three sections dealing turn with casting-counters, 
the counting-boards and cloths, and the methods which the calculations 
were performed. Undoubtedly the use roman numerals the Con- 
tinent and this country was responsible for the vogue the reckoning- 
board, which maintained its popularity until the introduction the more 
convenient arabic numerals caused superseded the pen. 
his preface the author rightly enters caveat against the term abbey- 
when applied counters class, and prefers employ the 
more comprehensive word when describing these handmaids 
medieval arithmetic. appears that France especially was the home 
the jetton when developed from plain disk into the semblance 
medal coin. Such pieces are known have been struck the 
thirteenth century, but the example bearing contemporary 
date seems Valenciennes jetton 1468. Mr. Barnard traces the 
evolution the jetton from its primary utilitarian purpose the medallic 
type counter, less costly form the medal, which commemorated 
reigning houses and historical events, and depicted immense variety 
subjects, religious, political, and personal, which could recorded 
means the art. But the jetton, well designed and executed 
often was, did not reach the plane the true medal for one reason, 
among others, because was always struck low relief, thus enabling the 
manipulator slide with ease across the surface the board. (Perhaps 
the most interesting jettons are those which exhibit representation 
counting-board, and the less uncommon series which bears inscription 
explaining the purpose the counter and exhorting the owner cast dis- 
creetly, such as, gettez contez bien loialement. When the jetton imitated 
too closely the coin-types the day was apt turned fraudulent 
uses, thus giving rise the adage faux comme jeton; occasionally 
counters such nature bore warning inscriptions, as, for instance, 
pas denote that they did not belong the State currency. 

Owing the fact that continental jettons were first used royal 
households, government offices, and public bodies, they were struck 
officially the royal mints, notably the Louvre mint Paris, and 
this respect there was distinction between French and English practice. 
The comparatively few counters which were made this country appear 
have been entirely private ventures, although the dies some cases 
may have been prepared engraver the mint. know only one 
instance which English mint account may said refer jettons 
for casting, and that the best doubtful instance. occurs 
1548-9, likely period, among the records the Tudor mint Bristol, 
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where parcel silver pieces, weighing and ‘coined with the 
print angels’, was found during the investigation which followed 
Sharrington’s misdeeds. not, however, inconceivable that these 
silver angels’ were struck touch-pieces. 

The 700 jettons illustrated admirable plates are chosen from 
much larger number the cabinet the author, who describes them 
under the headings France, Germany, the Low Countries, England, 
Italy, and Portugal, name the countries according the number 
examples mentioned. And this part the book not mere list for 
collectors. has been written with infinite pains, annotated and pro- 
vided with cross-references for the use students. That our ancestors 
used the counters large extent attested the fact that nearly 
all the varieties were found England, but not all improbable 
that some them were brought here medals and not for arithmetical 
purposes. know, course, that one the most common numismatic 
objects found our soil the Nuremburg jetton latten brass with 
which Europe was deluged the sixteenth century. 

The author gives list nearly sixty specimens attributed 
the Anglo-Gallic period. These are primitive types, bearing strong 
family resemblance the sterlings coined our Plantagenet kings, and 
suggested with much probability that these jettons were struck 
the Anglo-Gallic mints France, and subsequently Tournay only. 
Then, read, came the chance the Nuremburg makers, who are 
believed have supplied the English needs for century and more 
with counters much inferior style the French productions. During 
the Tudor and Stuart periods manifest that there was very limited 
output jettons which could broadly described English, either 
reason their place origin because they portrayed English 
history. The number such items being small, all the more 
regretted that Mr. Barnard has set purpose refrained from discussing 
and illustrating the ‘undoubted casting-counters’, silver and latten, 
which are found the Medallic Illustrations British History. 
When the time comes for second edition hope that the author will 
extend his boundaries the direction indicated. not possible 
say definitely when manual arithmetic ceased practised England, 
but there presumptive evidence that the system was moribund 
1699, when the latest edition Robert Recorde’s Ground Artes omitted 
the chapter which explained it. Consequently moot point whether 
English jettons struck after the middle the seventeenth century should 
not regarded gaming counters, although some merchants the old 
school may have used the boards their counting-houses until the days 
Queen Anne. 

The section dealing with the counting-boards, and counting-cloths 
placed ordinary table, tells that these articles are now 
great rarity. Not one English specimen was known the author, and 
only seven all the Continent. Five them are reproduced the 
plates, together with drawing fourteenth-century English chequer, 
another form the reckoning-board. this connexion recall 

probable instance chequer table which occurs Issue Roll 1356, 
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where table bordered with small pieces divers colours 
mentioned among mint appliances, and another Dublin schedule 
Elizabethan date, which includes telling board with green 
The concluding section the book describes the methods casting 
expounded ten representative writers the sixteenth century, 
each system being explained diagrams the text, which enable the 
reader easily follow the calculations. Two English authorities are 
among those chosen, one whom was Robert Recorde, who published 
1542 the first edition his Grownd Artes Teaching the worke and practise 
Arithmetike. think that can identify him with the versatile 
doctor physic who was appointed Edward controller the 
mints Durham House and Bristol and surveyor the mint Dublin, 
the ground his expert knowledge metals. isa matter speculation 
whether then devised ordered any jettons for practising his system. 
remains mention the reproductions early woodcuts which 
traders are seen working out their sums with board and counters. 


Henry 


Calendar State Papers, Foreign Series, the Elizabeth, preserved 

the Public Record Office. Vol. August 1585. 
Edited Crawrorp Lomas, (London: His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1916.) 


THE principal contents this volume, its predecessor, concern the 
affairs the Netherlands and England’s interest and intervention therein. 
The death Anjou had removed the screen behind which Elizabeth 
and, smaller degree, Henry III France had concealed their hostilities 
against Philip and the assassination William Orange made 
appear more probable than ever that Philip would successful the 
Netherlands and then carry the war into England and France. 
95-9 therefore have series documents dated October 1584, 
reporting the results conference Elizabeth’s ministers determine 
whether ‘the great perils and dangers her Majesty and her realm 
the King Spain should recover Holland and outweighed the 
difficulties involved the succouring them her Majesty 
These documents include unusually explicit report the conference 
Burghley stating that ‘in the end was concluded advise her 
that ‘it was better for her Majesty enter into war now, 
whilst she can outside her realm and have the help the people 
Holland and their parties, and before the King Spain has consummated 
his conquests those countries’. Flushing, Middelburg, and the Brill 
were demanded guarantees for the queen’s expenses; good 
was procured ‘even should chargeable’ with the 
king Scots; the archbishop Cologne and Duke Casimir were 
assisted Henry III was dissuaded from victualling the Spaniards 
Henry Navarre and Don Antonio were used thorns Philip’s 
side; and parliament was held vote supplies. Parliament 
met November, the latest the dates suggested Burghley 
but although sat, with adjournment over Christmas, until March, 
three months longer than Burghley contemplated, not until June 
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(p. 521) that have Burghley’s notes the effect that the matter should 
broken Parliament’ the lord-chancellor (Bromley) ‘in the 
Higher House’ and Mr. Vice-Chamberlain (Hatton) the Lower. Par- 
liament had then been was dissolved September, 
and the intervention the Netherlands was fait accompli long before 
the meeting the new parliament, which assembled October 1586, 
deal with Mary, queen Scots. 

The interval between October 1584 and June 1585 had been spent 
first all ascertaining the result the Dutch appeal for assistance 
Henry III, which successful would have been regarded Elizabeth 
releasing her from the necessity immediate overt action. But any 
intentions Henry III and Catherine Medicis may have had taking 
Anjou’s lost cause were neutralized the Guises and the catholic league. 
The Dutch envoys returned empty-handed, and further time was spent 
haggling over Elizabeth’s terms. The delay enabled Parma besiege and 
capture Antwerp, spite the city’s invention make kind bread 
which shall nourish well corn’ The responsibility was, 
course, attributed the delay English reinforcements, and the English 
were also accused victualling Parma’s troops. But the principal cause 
was the incurable lack unity among the various Dutch authorities. 

France was equally distracted, and Stafford’s dispatches continue 
provide first-rate material for the history Henry III’s shifty policy, 
though they cannot make clear intentions which were never formed 
consistently pursued. incidental element interest consists the 
diplomatic activity Richard Hakluyt, who was chaplain the embassy 
Paris; but the fame the Principall Navigations’ has obscured 
other aspects its author’s career. From the constitutional point 
view Stafford’s discrimination between Henry III’s counsellors nomine 
forma and his counsellors’ secretis (p. 308) some importance. 
There good deal (Sir) Thomas Bodley’s correspondence from Den- 
mark, Hamburg, and Brunswick; Herbert describes his mission 
and Bowes has bitter complaints his treatment ambassador 
Russia. may note, indicating the antiquity modern problems 
war and politics, (Sir) Roger Williams’s remark sea-power: ‘when 
are masters the seas, what army can hurt us, what treasure can 
want maintain wars (p. 687); and the opinion the Hanse Com- 
missioners (p. 695) that ‘all burdensome charges will fall the long run 
those who consume the wares’; while students vernacular language 
may interested find 1585 the Germans called (p. 480); the 
word was Dutch, and passed into English literature 1590. 613 
Lobetius quotes L’homme propose, mais Dieu dispose ‘old proverb’. 

Mrs. Lomas’s editorial work always done with care, and she provides 
some useful though rather disturbing corrections the Calendar Hat- 
field MSS., 184. There are, however, some slips misprints 
orte should orbe and hostis, hortis. Martenfeld’ should 
and xxxii the interpolation ‘in 1573’ after the 

reference Coligny clearly wrong, since Coligny was assassinated 
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Reizen Zuid Afrika Hollandse Tijd. door Dr. 
MoLsBERGEN. vols. (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1916.) 


THESE two volumes are published the Linschoten-Vereeniging, society 
for publishing rare unpublished books Dutch travel, and contain 
number accounts expeditions from the Cape into the unknown 
northern interior from 1652 1806. Those the first volume, which 
goes down 1686, naturally not extend very far afield, for despite 
the anxiety the administration open what was supposed might 
profitable intercourse with the interior, the difficulties were found 
very great. 1685-6, however, Simon van der Stel penetrated far 
north the Koperberg Namaqualand, and full diary the journey 
given. the second volume the ground covered course much more 
extensive. Van Reenen (1793) explores part what was later German 
South-West Africa, and Van Graaf’s party visit Bechuanaland (1805). 
But most the accounts deal with the exploration the western part 
the Cape Colony. 

The documents published these volumes are great value for 
South African history. This obviously regards the persons 


concerned that hardly necessary insist the point, but 


may added that the information often given very great detail 
e.g. 1661 van Meerhoff gives the names and most cases the origins 
all the white men the expedition. Perhaps the greatest value lies 
the accounts given the conditions and customs native tribes 
which have now ceased exist. The documents are full these. Among 
them curious report furnished the governor, van Plettenberg, 
1779 Wikar, Swedish deserter, who had lived among the natives. 
This report gives the most elaborate descriptions their social, especially 
their sexual, conditions, their methods hunting, and forth, and should 
considerable value anthropologists, the man was trustworthy 
observer. this connexion may noted that the first volume con- 
tains early Hottentot vocabularies. But the attention the early 
explorers was, needless say, not entirely taken the natives. 
The country itself and the animals claimed much their attention. 
The volumes are illustrated reproductions maps and pictures 
the Gordon collection—Gordon, should said, was Dutch officer 
who named the Orange river, and whose own name preserved Gordonia. 
Among the pictures one Gordon giraffe-hunting near the Orange 
river, which appends the following note: ‘Here had the most 
beautiful and singular sight all travels, seeing once half 
troop koodoos, and great troop zebras, and seeing the hippo- 
potamuses swimming the river below and playing together.’ All the 
pictures are considerable interest, though cannot said that they 
are great artistic merit. 

The book admirably got up, and has been edited with pious care. 
worthy monument the stout old Dutch explorers, whose reports 
has rescued from the dust The Hague archives. 
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Breaches Anglo-American Treaties. Major (New 
York: Sturgis Walton Co., 1917.) 


unfortunate hour Major Bigelow came across articles English 
newspapers, making general accusations against the conduct the 
United States its external relations and the result counterblast, 
wherein, spite assumption impartiality, the author repays 
British critics their own coin. will show the temper the book 


note that Major Bigelow adopts his own the jaundiced judgement 
Franklin 


With regard the British Court, should, think, constantly upon our 
guard and impress strongly upon our minds that, though has made peace with 
us, not truth reconciled either us, its loss us, but still flatters itself 
with hopes that some change the affairs Europe, some disunion among our- 
selves, may afford them opportunity recovering their dominion. 


was from this motive, Major Bigelow believes, that the delay occurred 
surrendering the Western Posts, due the United States under the 
Treaty. That there was great reluctance abandon these Posts cannot, 
honestly, denied but the reason for such reluctance was very different 
from that given Major Bigelow. The Indians during the war had 
been treated the British authorities independent allies, with inde- 
pendent rights their hunting-grounds. When, therefore, Great Britain 
came terms with the Americans, which made mention the Indians, 
situation some difficulty arose for the British authorities, who saw 
the retention these Posts means helping the Indians, through 
migration and otherwise, adapt themselves the new conditions. 
Moreover, the fur trade was, the time, the main Canadian industry, 
and was hoped means new arrangements counteract the loss 
that might result from the acquisition the Americans the hinter- 
land the United States. this state things the British Government 
were doubt very ready avail themselves the excuse given the 
States, through the non-fulfilment other clauses the Treaty, retain 
the Western Posts. But much may admitted without recognizing 
the truth the main count Major Bigelow’s indictment. Again, 
are told that ‘His majesty’s Government violated the 
violable and universal peace”, mocked and converted into hatred the 
and sincere friendship these (of the Jay Treaty), 
their outrageous treatment Inasmuch, however, 
the Treaty Ghent, 1815, was silent the alleged violation 
Great Britain the principles international law, little premature 
prejudge the question issue this confident manner. 

The main bulk the volume deals with the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
and here, understand the argument aright, the point that the 
simple, guileless American statesmen were cajoled into making unprofit- 
able bargain the astute and cunning Henry Bulwer, who repre- 
sented having started his diplomatic career managing his way 
his post carry away with him few days from thousand 
dollars won play’. Major Bigelow exercised because Great Britain, 
having undertaken, under the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, not assume 
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exercise any dominion over the Mosquito coast, yet continued its pro- 
tectorate over the Mosquito Indians; but the definition British 
protectorate, according Sir Jenkyns, country which not 
within the British dominions’, that, apart from the admissions 
American statesmen, there does not seem much force this criticism, 
which indeed not very seriously pressed. With regard British 
Honduras enough cite the words Clayton (July 1850): 

The language Article was neither understood them British Govern- 

ment] nor either the negotiators include the British settlements Honduras 
(commonly called British Honduras, distinct from the State Honduras), nor 
the small islands the neighbourhood that settlement, which are known its 
dependencies. this settlement and these islands the treaty negotiated was 
not intended apply. The title them now and has been intention through- 
out the whole negotiation, leave the treaty leaves it, without denying, affirming 
any way meddling with the same, just stood previously. 
This admission sufficient, even if, Major Bigelow contends, appa- 
rently good authority, Bulwer caused inserted the correspondence 
bogus letter from him, July, endeavouring bind Clayton down 
more definite admission the jure character British Honduras, 
The final conclusion reached Major Bigelow that ‘the motive 
negotiating the treaty was simply remove the obstruction and danger 
the canal caused British encroachments and pretensions Central 
America 

Turning the treaty Major Bigelow aggrieved 
because the indirect claims were not considered the Geneva tribunal. 
‘Its failure arbitrate the indirect claims was due political interfer- 
ence from both sides violation the treaty both the contending 
parties.’ Compare with this the language the arbitrators: they 
declared without intending ‘to express imply any opinion’ upon the point 
difference ‘as the interpretation effect the treaty’ they had arrived individu- 
ally and collectively’ the conclusion that the indirect claims ‘do not constitute 
upon the principles international law applicable such cases good foundation 
for compensation computation damages between nations, and should 
upon such principles wholly excluded from the consideration the tribunal 
making its award, even there were disagreement between the two Governments 
the competency the Tribunal decide 

Majer Bigelow’s final method computing the respective merits 
the two countries maintainers treaty obligations has certainly the 
merit originality. adds the sums paid the United States 
and Great Britain under arbitration awards and, finding that the former 
amounted about million dollars, the latter over 28} million, 
concludes that the United States has more than safe balance good 
faith its 

have ventured sound note protest against the tone and 
temper this volume, which doubtless contains much valuable matter, 
but should equally regret railing accusations behalf British claims. 
One can only hope that major, even though retired, finding now 
more useful scope for his energies than fanning the flames wellnigh 


Moore’s International Arbitrations, vol. 646. 
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Cahiers Doléances des Corporations Ville Angers des Paroisses 
Sénéchaussée Particuliére Angers pour les Etats Généraux 1789. 
Publiés par Moy. Tome II. (Angers: Burdin, 1916.) 

Les Vicissitudes Domaine Congéable Basse-Bretagne l’Epoque 
Révolution: Documents publiés par vols. 
(Rennes Oberthur, 1915.) 


THE second volume the collected cahiers Angers and the Sénéchaussée 
Angers, edited Dr. Moy, contains the full cahiers large 
number parishes, carefully classified according the various models upon 
which they were based, and each preceded much information the 
population, taxation, and precise state cultivation each parish the 
time. The general tone the cahiers, even where they are not founded 
stock forms circulated what the editor calls the bourgeois party, 
hostile all privilege being repugnant liberty and the public good 
Protests against feudal rights chase, against the necessity grinding 
corn the lord’s mill, against the gabelle, the wine, cider, and tobacco 
taxes, claims for law reform, for standard weights and measures, for the 
free passage goods, and for regular meetings the states general, are 
Most parishes urgt the abolition seigneurial jurisdiction and 
the pretensions the seigneurs property trees growing along the 
highways. The one distinctive quality the reform spirit Anjou 
1789 was its exaltation country life. Even the cahiers inspired the 
reactionary Walsh Serrant joined the longing liberate agriculture 
from disabilities, and argued that the towns were entitled but one- 
fifth the representation the third estate, and that their tariff powers 
injured the community. France everything depended the land, 
and there was pressing need provide the peasantry with schools, with 
expert doctors, midwives, and veterinary surgeons. State-provided schools 
were vital; want citizens, not merely The farmer should 
not bear the heaviest taxation; was ‘the most useful and least con- 
sidered’ French subjects. church questions public opinion 
critical, but not unsympathetic. The cahiers insisted that incumbent 
ought meet the charge his own dilapidations his lifetime, order 
avoid the otherwise general burden his relatives. The clerk ought 
left out the law succession. His education had normally more 
than absorbed his fair share family goods, and the church provided 
for him. There was too much wealth high places, and too little dis- 
cipline among curés. Bishops and senior curés should given greater 
authority, This collection illustrates local aspirations well the general 
current French political thought 1789. Sentiments such ‘Taxa- 
tion not debt owing the people their governors, but voluntary 
contribution society’, were doubt meaningless the illiterate 
mass, whose views they purported express, but the small minority 
which always does nation’s thinking. 

Dr. Dubreuil’s volumes previously unpublished documents are well 
annotated and indexed, and are preceded good map. Their object 
bring into clear relief the character and history the domaine congéable, 
the chief land tenure Brittany 1789 and still preserved name. 
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This was form double ownership, the tenant occupying for term 
six nine years and enjoying absolute proprietorship over all build- 
ings the soil. practice, however, the tenure was wholly unfavourable 
the tenant. was bound his holding, as, according the custom 

most generally prevalent, lost without compensation his rights over 

buildings when quitting the plot could only alter add existing 

structures with the landlord’s his interest timber was limited 

fruit trees; was subject infinite variety feudal incidents. 

The documents printed this work are largely cahiers, petitions, and 

memoirs put forward order either abolish preserve the tenure, 

which was naturally jeopardized the Revolution. The argument was 

partly economic, but more often turned the legal issue whether 

domaine congéable was feudal contractual origin. feudal, was 

already doomed. The tenants’ case rested this plea, and painted their 

condition sort slavery’, intolerable ‘in the age freedom when 
lands are free persons’, and still stamped the curse bar- 

barism the century philosophy and liberty’, The landlords fell 
back, they always fall back, the sanctity property and contract, 

and disclaimed whatever incidents savoured unequivocally feudalism. 

The ultimate decision the government was keep the system, but 
rid all its feudal attributes, and allow the occupier full 
compensation for his surface rights even when voluntarily leaving his 
holding. This compromise was practically effected early August 
1791, but the struggle continued unabated for many years later. Prob- 
ably the whole domaine would have been enfranchised into peasant free- 
holds but for three facts. First, the state had acquired great number 
proprietorships consequence the sequestration clerical and 
emigrés’ property, and had thus strong interest resisting their aboli- 
tion. Secondly, was thought good policy attract wavering royalists 
the new order conciliating them. Thirdly, the victorious bourgeois 
feeling France saw the suggested root and branch reform more than 
touch jacobinism. 

The historian may find this long legal wrangle less interest than 
the wonderfully detailed description life Brittany which the docu- 
ments themselves afford. Their light upon society under the customs 
Cornouailles and Tréguier, Rohan, and Brouerec, illuminates the social 
background the French Revolution. Usages which gave the youngest 
son the whole inheritance, which exacted endless corvées; which made 
the vassal store his corn only the seigneur’s granary and abstain from 
putting tile slate his roof, from adding window his house 
barn, and from even digging ditch without the lord’s which 
made the seigneur succeed his tenant’s estate most cases default 
heirs the body collaterals other than brother and sister, but 
some cases default heirs male only; which prevented all sales, 
mortgages, and partitions holdings the tenant, were truly indicative 
the wrongs that led the downfall the old order France. 
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The Cambridge History English Literature. Vols. Edited 
Sir Warp and (Cambridge University Press, 
1916.) 


THE editors are sincerely congratulated the completion their 
laborious task; the first volumes appeared 1908, and successive instal- 
ments have appeared with exemplary regularity. Those who know the 
difficulties which those responsible for works many different hands 
have encounter, and the many accidents which will occur delay 
their progress, can estimate the industry and the skill which such success 
demands. 

Most the articles these two volumes contain lie outside the sphere 
this Review. Some, however, such the article education and 
that the growth journalism, are valuable contributions social 
history, and will service political historians who may undertake 
trace the development Great Britain during the nineteenth century. 
The articles which deal with the development historical writing claim 
more detailed notice here. Carlyle the subject special article 
Professor Robertson. There adequate reason for this separate 
treatment. the author points out, Carlyle must regarded 
moral political preacher’ rather than pure historian. 
him history was not merely record how had been, but also 
writing the wall for the benefit the historian’s contemporaries 
Starting from this point view, Mr. Robertson treats too cursory 
and perfunctory fashion the question the historical value Carlyle’s 
historical works, nor does the bibliography supply this lacuna. The best 
critical estimate his French Revolution the preface contributed 
Aulard the new edition the translation that book published 
1912, which reprinted vol. vii Aulard’s Etudes sur Révolution 
Frangaise. Similarly, the list editions Carlyle’s does not 
mention the critical edition published Mrs. Lomas 1904, the 
only edition which Carlyle’s historical errors are corrected, and his 
arbitrary methods dealing with historical documents are shown. The 
critical estimate Carlyle’s Frederick the Great, given Mr. Gooch’s 
History and Historians the Nineteenth Century, might have been referred 
with advantage foot-note. 

The chapter Historians, Biographers, and Political Orators’, 
the Master Peterhouse (xiv. 50-137), contains, might expected, 
juster estimates the relative value the historical works mentioned. 
The question arrangement was the great part the 
chapter the writers are treated chronologically, but later the period 
subject dealt with their writings determines the order. The result 
that the reader does not get clear view the advance and expansion 
the study the national especially writers ancient history 
and early ecclesiastical history are eliminated and treated separately 
earlier volume (vol. xii, chapter xiv). Further, any general survey 
the progress historical studies England during the nineteenth 
century there are two facts which ought clearly stated and adequately 
emphasized, viz. the opening the national archives historians and 
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the revival the study history the universities. They are suggested 
and referred to, but not given sufficient importance. Passing individual 
writers, there passage which some injustice done Bishop Stubbs. 
Observing that inevitably conceptions English constitutional history 
which commended themselves Stubbs have changed have vanished 
since wrote, the Master Peterhouse goes say: mark 
theory, the stand-by the older Germanistic school, has been greatly 
modified have been large measure abandoned, and according 
its actual meaning, Magna Carta longer held trained historians 
secure the right trial jury every Englishman (xiv. 74). How- 
ever, certainly not correct represent Stubbs adopting either 
these theories, though might said with more approach truth 
Freeman and Green. Another slip the statement that Registrum Sacrum 
Anglicanum appeared the Rolls series, and the editions 
and Ralph Diceto should certainly have been mentioned. complete 
list the bishop’s contributions the Rolls series should have been given 
the bibliography. Two other slips are the description Gardiner 
Froude’s Oxford successor’ (xiv. 86) and that Dean Stephens 
Freeman’s son-in-law (xiv. 71, 2). 

The Croker Papers cannot properly included the section devoted 
either number other collections documents should 
mentioned too, the whole class such publications should have 
been omitted. few lines Lord Holland’s Memoirs the Whig Party 
would have better preceded the paragraph Creevey. Other instances 
might noted which the selection one writer rather than another 
seems difficult explain, but carping criticism details ungrateful 
task, where the main there agreement. 
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Short Notices 


USEFUL piece historical criticism has been published the Univer- 
sity Missouri (Studies, Social Science Columbia, Missouri, 
1916). Itisentitled Assyrian Historiography: Source Study, and the 
work Mr. Olmstead. The monograph pretty careful inquiry 
into the character the Assyrian historical inscriptions and, where com- 
parisons can made, their relative value. From time time had 
been pointed out the past that even such contemporary and objective’ 
records the monuments, tablets, bricks the Ancient East contained 
their full share errors, exaggerations, and and that they 
stood need internal less than written documents dated, 
may be, long after the events themselves. Mr. Olmstead’s discussion 
therefore considerable interest those who have deal with different 
classes evidence, who have contend with the occasional excessive 
enthusiasm the exponent archaeology versus literary sources. 
shows that the exactness which characterizes the legal and business con- 
tracts does not extend the historical inscriptions (pp. 22, f.). 
The deeds generals are ascribed their kings, and can seen how, 
for example, Ashur-bani-pal has taken over himself the last two Egyptian 
campaigns his father (pp. ff.). While numbers manifest ten- 
dency increase, scribes tend condense and abbreviate earlier records, 
and one case tablet 430 lines the later annalist has utilized only 
one-twelfth (p. 41). There were various editions annals (p. 50), and the 
later not only omit important facts, but are for the greater glory the 
ruler. But unfortunately, nearly every reign has been the latest and 
worst edition which has regularly been taken the modern historians 
the basis for their studies (p. 6). For example, the famous black obelisk 
Shalmaneser is, according Mr. Olmstead, about the least valuable 
source (pp. ff.); while for the reign Sargon, the discovery new 
material makes fresh criticism the data for his important period indis- 
pensable. Mr. Olmstead’s conclusions, though drastic and disconcerting, 
will render good service directing attention questions which need 
further and fuller inquiry. strange feature the monograph the 
omission hyphens Assyrian proper names, Ashur bani apal 
(cf. also over rate’, 16): whatever the reason, the effect very 
ugly. 


have before three works Dr. James Harvey Robinson— 
Mediaeval and Modern Times The Middle Period European History 
Outlines Modern History, Part (New York: Ginn, 1916)—in the 
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third which his name associated with that Mr. Beard. Dr. 
Robinson indefatigable producing books helpful teachers and 
also the general reader desirous obtaining bird’s-eye views history. 
convenient able refer events the most recent character, 
though little surprising read that before the Turkish revolution, 
1909, Abdul Hamid was thought have aided, least have 
sympathized with the reaction’, and that 1914 ‘Germany sought 
the between Austria and Serbia’. But the chief 
cause disappointment those who have appreciated, enjoyed, and 
recommended the well-chosen Readings, which Dr. Robinson has given 
from contemporary literature, that his later publications illustra- 
tions are multiplied reduce the kernel history minimum. 
Some the architectural sketches are admirable, but why give Holy 
Family Andrea del Sarto specially characteristic medieval art, 
and chapter the Crusades barely allude the Latin capture 
Constantinople, and omit the enterprises St. Louis not relevant 
The spice has crowded out the flour. 


The reprint her friends the late Miss Agnes Wergeland’s 
scholarly monograph Slavery Germanic Society during the Middle 
Ages (University Chicago Press, 1916) renders accessible English 
much valuable material, mainly from Scandinavian sources, for the 
study class relations the second five centuries the Christian 
era. The attempt made Seebohm’s Tribal Custom 
Law elucidate the evolution social distinctions within the ranks 
the free, and fill the stages between the twyhynde leysing and the 
twelve-hynde odalman, here supplemented attempt indicate 
succession phases between unqualified slavery and the fully recognized 
freedman—the aldius, the the and the leysing. Further 
light would undoubtedly cast this difficult subject comparative 
use the studies recently made early Islamic society, where slaves and 
freedmen many grades played important part. Another reprint 
Miss Wergeland’s work, issued from the same press—History the 
Working Classes France—consists only exceptionally complete 
Levasseur’s Histoire des Classes Ouvriéres, but the entire 
absence any survey French economic history English 
warmly welcomed affording extremely readable introduction 
the subject. necessarily shares the defects the original—e. 
attempts hardly any account the interaction the rural population 
France with the urban—but succeeds, the other hand, admirably 
reflecting the positive merits Levasseur’s great survey. 


Dr. Ernest Brehaut’s partial translation the the Franks, 
Gregory, bishop Tours (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1916), which appears the series entitled Records Civilization, have 
the first English translation Gregory Tours. account the 
length Gregory’s history, and the lack interest which considerable 
portions would, the translator’s opinion, have for English reader, 
only selections are translated, the omitted sections being given sum- 
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mary only. The system has obvious disadvantages, since many places 
there are references passages which are not and the case 
all translations this kind one cannot but doubt the reader ignorant 
Latin, for whom they are supposed have been made, really exists. 
The translation seems have been the whole well done: but 
13, the bracketed words not make the Latin grammatical, though 
with the reading the Corbie MS. all difficulty disappears; 
191, 23, Non ego quod peius est alium filium...habeo’ not 
too bad, but have other son’, but Unfortunately have other 
son’; 228, 27, Nec distetit diaconus noster nisi episcopatum 
eius Porto strangely rendered our deacon did not leave 
until Gregory returned from the port become instead our 
deacon did not leave without returning from Portus present his 
accession the bishopric’; and 137, 13, when opened’ un- 
grammatical. Aetius always written and Chlothar 
(the ‘h’ not omitted other similar names), and the town 
doubt misprint, and are probably Apollonaris’ (p. xiii, and 
(p. 151, from bottom). 133, 12, there seems 
justification for writing the letters Greek. the note 
70, chap. 36, the reference 177 wrong. The index very 
defective. have only made cursory examination, but have found 
least four names, Vulthrogotha (p. 131), Gundulf (p. 158), Bodigisel, and 
Evantius (p. 229), which not occur it. appendix contains 
selections from the Miraculis. 


Studies the History English Church Endowments, the Rev. 
Floyer (London: Macmillan, 1917), deals with subject that has been 
well worked, and which the main facts are well ascertained that they 
have become almost commonplaces. Mr. Floyer enters upon his theme 
though were engaged novel adventure, and indulges guesses 
wild that they would discredit him even that case. skips random 
from century century, assuming, for instance, that the income Worces- 
tershire benefices was distributed the ninth century was, after the 
institution vicarages, the thirteenth century, and drawing strange 
inferences from the assumption. His erudition, which considerable, 
fails save him from error, for will all costs original. need- 
less say that has guidance offer regard topic which 
English treatment sadly needed—the new light which has been 


thrown the origins the parish and its endowments such writers 
Imbart Tour and Stutz. 


The Recueil des Actes Louis Roi France (936-954), published 
Philippe Lauer under the direction Maurice Prou 
Klincksieck, 1914), contains collection fifty-three documents, 
which thirteen are known only references later charters 
chronicles and the forty which the text preserved more than 
seven are extant originals. statement can more strikingly illustrate 
the feebleness the French monarchy the time when was over- 
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shadowed powerful feudatories, above all Duke Hugh the Great. 
One may compare this total forty charters with the number approach- 
ing two hundred granted the same period the Anglo-Saxon Athelstan 
and his brothers, large proportion which are preserved originals 
and may doubted whether there was material enough this scanty 
collection supply basis for introduction sixty-five pages. The 
treatment here fact very diffuse. There great deal repetition, 
and many elementary points are explained and illustrated unnecessary 
length. was right dwell upon the important place occupied the 
the king’s need support—but there was 
need set out every instance full. Moreover, spite its pro- 
lixity, the introduction written too narrow lines. Lauer seems 
forget that documents are published not merely for the purpose 
diplomatic study but also materials for history. abstains from 
any comparison with the Frankish formulae published Zeumer, and 
throughout too much inclined limit himself recital the terms 
the documents without attempting indicate their relations 
examine whether they present any features individuality. But the 
general fact that Lewis IV’s chancery was carried under conditions 
extreme difficulty and that from lack means was impossible 
maintain any sort standard regularity abundantly brought out. 
The remarks palaeography are good, and there are eight plates 
facsimiles. must not omit draw attention the short preface, 
which Prou pays well-deserved tribute the self-denying devo- 
tion with which the late Henry d’Arbois Jubainville co-operated 
the work planning the publication the diplomas the French 
kings and the value his own contributions the criticism 


Réle Gascon Lettres Closes expédiées par Chancellerie Prince 
Edouard (1254-5) Bémont publishes reprint from the Bulletin 
Philologique Historique, 1915 (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1916), 
valuable supplement the edition the Gascon Rolls Henry 
and Edward begun the late Francisque Michel and completed 
Bémont himself. Both editors had suffer from the imperfect informa- 
tion supplied them the authorities the Public Record Office. 
regards Michel this has led worse result than the repetition, 
without line indication the circumstances, the recently published 
Calendar Patent Rolls, 1247-58, much matter previously printed 
Michel full. regards Bémont, has prevented his masterly 
edition Edward’s rolls having the completeness which would have had, 
had our archives been more systematically arranged. very recently that 
has been recognized that such categories Patent Rolls, Close Rolls, 
Liberate Rolls, and Gascon Rolls gradually came into existence, and 
there reason for much complaint official custodians, like lawyers, 
imagined that the technicalities familiar them from later times existed 
much earlier than they actually did. However, the evil has now been 
remedied regards the separate roll letters close issued Edward 
Gascony for the thirty-ninth year his father’s reign, and owe our 
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warmest thanks Bémont for the care and skill with which has put 
them together, and for the valuable introduction which indicates 
their chief points interest. Conspicuous among them the additional 
light thrown the administrative machinery the learn, 
for instance, that his letters close were enrolled apart from his letters 
patent that had exchequer his own located Bristol, whose 
heads were two receivers that the transference his seal from one keeper 
another was duly recorded his close roll, just the changes the 
keepers his father’s seal were, and that early August 1255 
Michael Fiennes received this custody, fact further interesting 
showing how early the Ponthieu kinsfolk Eleanor Castile began 
hold office her husband’s court. Two minor suggestions may made. 
Ralph Dunion was not, suggested 11, keeper the royal 
wardrobe, but Edward’s wardrobe. And perhaps more likely than 
not that the scribe who ten.’ no. was right, that Bémont’s 
amendment unnecessary. There still remain inaccessible the 
patents Edward for Hen. III, and the non-Gascon patents for 
May the hope expressed that Bémont’s reasonable 
request for their publication may due time receive consideration 


The first volume Privilegis Ordinacions les Valls Pirenenques, 
edited Ferran Valls Taberner Dret Barcelona: 
Impremta Casa Caritat, 1915), concerned with the Val d’Aran, 
the upper valley the Garonne, whose capital Viella, and which, though 
historically, geographically, and economically portion the county 
Comminges, and was until the French Revolution part the diocese 
Saint-Bertrand Comminges, has, since the thirteenth century, been 
dependency the kings Aragon, counts Barcelona, and remains 
still portion the Spanish monarchy. part the work the 
patriotic renaissance Catalan studies that the Provincial Deputation 
Barcelona has issued the handsome and well-printed series Catalan 
law texts, which this volume included. The documents are all 
Latin, ranging date from 1265 the end the middle ages; the 
introduction and notes are written Catalan. Apart from their value 
for the history interesting and virtually independent valley, they 
afford excellent examples for the student diplomatic the advanced 
and characteristic methods the chancery the lords Catalonia 
the later middle ages. The edition carefully prepared sound scholarly 
fashion, 


The brief preface the ninth volume the Calendar Inquisitions 
post mortem preserved the Public Record Office (London: His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, 1916) explains that the limited number years which 
covers (21-25 Edward III) due the fearful mortality from the 
Black Death 1349. Apart from the evidence supplied these docu- 
ments the mortality the upper classes, they also forcibly illustrate 
the great depreciation the revenue from land due the ravages the 
pestilence (mortalitas) among its cultivators. the summer 1349 
already Somerset holding that ‘the tenants the manor are 
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dead through the pestilence (no. 130). Sussex one there rent 
this year, because the tenants are all one will rent their 
tenements have anything with them’ (no. 131). Yorkshire 
one twenty bovates etc. render nothing for want tenants and because 
the pestilence’ Basildon (Berks.), the beginning the 
year 1350, where ‘there used 100s. rent bondmen and cottars, 
all their tenements are the lord’s hands through the death the tenants 
during this pestilence and the tenements are worth nothing, for almost 
all the people are dead this year, and all the said lands and tenements 
lie common’ (no. 202). Kidlington (Oxon.), the autumn 
1349, where there used bondmen, six them have died the 
pestilence, and their lands are the lord’s hands and lie fallow and are 
worth nothing because they are common’ (no. 205). will seen 
what valuable and interesting evidence the effects the pestilence 
here made available convenient form. Among the victims the 
Black Death was that eminent man, Robert Bourgchier, warrior and 
chancellor. the date his death here discussed (nos. 239, 688), 
may well mention that his grandson appointed the feast 
St. Lawrence, Martyr (10 August), kept his anniversary day. 
few other points interest may noted. Collation two Sussex 
proofs age 1352 (nos. 672, 673) reveals the most amazing concordance 
between the proofs vouchsafed the two occasions, and thereby throws 
even graver doubt than has been felt hitherto the trustworthiness 
these documents. The mention the earl Pembroke’s court, called 
which met monthly Earls Barton and Huntingdon, 
should observed. nos. the style ‘John Segrave, now 
lord seems noteworthy. Segrave not indexed place, 
and if, seems probable, this style should rendered lord Segrave 
have here peer’s style early 1349. strange find (no. 239) 
Gilbert Mauduyt described Scotland, enemy the king and 
for his forfeited lands here dealt with were Essex, where his 
family had long held them. The standard attained this volume 
very high one, and Mr. O’Reilly’s index, specially, fine piece work. 
There one inquisition (no. 212), however, which seems require revision. 
relates the Somerset manor which unidentified the 
index, but Corton Denham. The Thomas named indexed 
under but his father John Adam well-known baron) 
under ‘John’. Joan, the second wife Thomas, was not (as indexed) 
Basset but Inge, and there seems something wrong the text 
the John Inges named, who appear one the That 
useful feature, the Index rerum, proves interesting usual, and forms 
valuable key the subjects special interest the volume. 
Ro. 


The second and concluding volume the Stadsrekeningen van 
Leiden, 1390-1434, edited Mr. Meerkamp van Emden (Amsterdam 
1913), covers the last ten years the period. The accounts, 

John Inge held Corton 1346 (Feudal Aids, iv. 342), and may the one 


whom this inquisition shows dying early 1349. Another John had livery 
Corton July 1349. Corton had come Adam from Gournay. 
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which relate only five the ten years, are unique their extent and 
detail. These were the years which the feudalizing party the Hooks’ 
who supported Jacquelaine’s claim Holland and Hainault were com- 
pletely defeated, and the party gained control the Dutch 
cities alliance with the house Burgundy, whose economic policy 
tended assume from that time onwards mercantilist character. The 
Leyden accounts reveal unmistakably the heavy price which the urban 
economy paid for the support the ‘new monarchy’. Payments for 
interest debt increased from £830 1426 £940 1427 and £1,230 
1434, whilst the yield the excise, which was the main resource 
revenue, fell from £1,720 1427 £1,400 1434. was the burden 
this war taxation that led cloth-making centres like Leyden demand 
the exclusion English cloth. 


The latest volume the Calendar Patent Rolls dealing with 
the years (London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1916) contains 
great deal valuable material for the biography and history the 
period. Most the details are personal interest, like the denization 
Wynkyn Worde, who called Winand and described native 
Lorraine. But the personal details become matters historical impor- 
tance, when find Prégent Menou, the famous Breton seaman, acting 
Henry constable Knockfergus, and other instances Henry’s 
employment king men whose acquaintance had formed during 
his exile Brittany. The references Richard Amerik, merchant 
Bristol, suggest English Welsh, but, are afraid, untenable 
derivation America, Amerik being also given Meryk and 
Meryck. Perhaps this volume will prove most valuable for its contribu- 
tions the administrative history the reign, when its details can 
properly digested. still find reference privy council, and 
indeed little light any organized council all; but interesting 
have list forty-one ‘councillors’ who sat the Star Chamber 
decide the case the Merchant Adventurers the and 
can call Henry’s councillors his council, numbered over fifty. That 
had some organization implied the description (p. 471) Edmund 
Dudley president the council 1506. That seems new fact 
history and biography adds the significance Dudley’s attainder 
1509, and also notable that the document which describes Dudley 
president the council also calls him esquire’. Wolsey occurs once 
(p. 544), where described ‘Thomas Wulcy, clerk executor 
the will Richard Nanfan, knight sheriff Worcester and Cornwall 
The indexer gives the reference ‘Thomas Wuley [sic] sheriff 
Worcester and Cornwall’, although the entry the patent roll had 
already been printed and indexed correctly Gairdner his Letters, 


Mr. Edgar Prestage extracts from the Revista Historia, no. 20, 
his account the embassy Gomez Silva Charles founded 
the dispatches hitherto unutilized, and prints those which relate 
the massacre St. Bartholomew (La Gomez Silva 
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Empreza Litteraria Typographica, 1917). The envoy was sent 
France 1571, the primary being renew negotiations for the 
marriage Sebastian with the French king’s sister, Margot. This 
alliance, long the air, was thwarted first Philip II, but afterwards 
favoured him, and earnestly pressed Pius The project fell 
through, owing Sebastian’s dislike unfitness for marriage. more 
practical function Gomez Silva was the recurring protest against 
the brutal acts piracy committed privateers, mainly Huguenot, 
against Portuguese shipping and the colonies Brazil and Guinea. 
the time the massacre was particularly anxious the destina- 
tion large fleet under Filippo Strozzi, which feared might 
Lisbon Terceira. this score the massacre came relief, for 
was assured that the fleet was intended for the reduction 
Rochelle. Even apart from this, the ambassador was delighted the 
destruction the Huguenots, and warmly congratulated the French 
king and queen mother their glorious blow for the Catholic cause. 
Naturally enough, the dispatches not throw much new light upon 
the massacre and its causes, but one two points may mentioned. 
When Coligny was struck the three pellets from the arquebus Mau- 
levrier, for whom the writer substitutes Captain Michael, exclaimed, 
Bad account given quarrel between the king 
and Condé, the latter reproaching Charles with the favour shown 
the house Guise the expense the Bourbons, and threatening him 
with vengeance for his massacred gentlemen, while the king, putting 
his hand his sword, told him silent, foolish boy was, for 
was king over him over any petty gentleman, and would promote 
abase any one pleased. When Charles finally put stop the 
massacres and more less summary jurisdiction the captains the 
quarters, ordered that all suspects should brought before the governor 
Paris, who was temporarily the duke during the absence 
Montmorency. This may raise question whether the old constable’s 
eldest son, notoriously hostile the Guises, may not have been pur- 
posely removed from the capital, which was governor, facilitate 
the vengeance his enemies. The ambassador loss determine 
whether the massacre was the result memories old wrongs the 
fear fresh conspiracy. could get little satisfaction from his inter- 
views with the brusque young king, hurry for the hunt, but found 
the queen mother more talkative, ‘her temperament this respect 
being different from the French 


Many readers who have never attacked Raleigh’s magnum opus will 
glad make acquaintance with the specimens his style and thought 
presented handy and pleasant form Sir Walter Raleigh 
Selections from his ‘Historie the World’, his Letters, (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1917). Miss Hadow, the editor, well-written 
introduction gives vivid picture Raleigh’s character and achieve- 
ments. Fourteen extracts from the Historie follow, and six letters, 
including one—supposed have been written after Raleigh had made 
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attempt suicide the Tower July 1603—of which the genuine- 
ness has been questioned, probably without reason. The style some 
points different from that other letters Raleigh written the expecta- 
tion death, but the list his creditors—some with well-known 
Devonshire names—could only have been compiled very skilful 
forger. The extracts from the Historie show what Raleigh thought 
many questions military science and statesmanship—some them 
analogous questions before to-day, such Spain’s aim securing 
the hegemony Europe, the contrast between the English and Spanish 
treatment native races, the Spanish method spreading false reports 
victories neutral countries, the best means repelling attempted 
invasion England, the futility trusting river mountain- 
range stop army, the method dealing with ambassadors who 
plot against the country which they are accredited. help these 
extracts and the letters Raleigh which are here printed, strong 
light thrown the great and wofully requited man. His bitter resent- 
ment his wrongs and their perpetrators, his abiding sorrow for the 
death Prince Henry, his love for his wife and children stand bold 
relief. Miss Hadow’s notes are rather meagre. short glossary words 
used obsolete senses would have been useful the general reader 
the young e.g. 67, composition, 94, shoote point blanck, 
99, entertaine, 107, impeach, 125, stemming, 135, pleurisie 
(an interesting parallel Hamlet, But notes were also needed 
‘the most vertuous king our age’ (p. 65), Machiavels counsel 
(p.73), ‘the good advice Cineas’ (p. 109—the note Cineas says nothing 
his advice, for which see Plutarch’s Pyrrhus, xx), and various other 
things. Attention not called Raleigh’s interesting use 
ship, and Armada’ fleet. Like others who have had books 
published the Clarendon Press late years, Miss Hadow has received 
great help from Mr. Percy Simpson, who has revised the text throughout, 
contributed valuable section the text the introduction, and further 
supplied critical notes the text, facsimile letter and map. His assis- 
tance, Miss Hadow acknowledges, amounts this case collaboration. 
needless say that the book beautifully produced. The word 


The Transactions the Baptist Historical Society for 1916 (London 
Baptist Union Publication Department) contain good deal that only 
importance cumulative evidence, but also much that general 
interest. Sir Collins has good article the relation between 
the Quakers and the General Baptists. John Smyth, the Se-Baptist, 
whose works have lately been edited Dr. Whitley, had been under 
Mennonite influence and imbibed Mennonite ideas about war. Fox 
derived many his thoughts and many his converts from the General 
Baptists Leicestershire, where his first congregation was drawn from 
them 1648. Their rivals, the Particular Baptists, held very different 
views both about the doctrine grace and military service, and the 
editor, interesting article associations among the Baptists, points 
out that they often had military origin. Speaking the army which 
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passed over Ireland 1649, says that all the garrisons there were 
Baptists. ‘These military Baptists had been accustomed strong 
inter-regimental organisation from 1647, and they naturally carried over 
their customs inter-congregational voluntary association.’ There 
good account Star Chamber case 1619, with valuable notes about 
procedure that court. The best antiquarian article one which traces 
the continuous life congregations which have moved from the city 
London, where they flourished the seventeenth century, into the suburbs. 
The strength the nonconformist interest the earlier period shown 
the fact that five the city companies allowed the use their halls 
Baptists. The more influential bodies, the Presbyterians and the 
Independents, received the favour still more often. are far from 
having exhausted the interest Dr. Whitley’s publication. 


small volume about 200 pages The Navy the Restoration 
the Death Cromwell the Treaty Breda its Work, Growth, and 
Influence (Cambridge University Press, 1916), Mr. Tedder contrives 
cover important period naval history and contribute new in- 
formation number points. The sources this new information are 
chiefly the Tanner, Carte, and Rawlinson MSS. the Bodleian Library and 
the Pepys MSS. Magdalene College, Cambridge; but exhaustive list 
manuscripts and printed sources given appendix which naval 
historians will find very useful. The operations the Mediterranean, 
the attack the Dutch fleet Bergen August 1665, and the 
four days’ battle June 1666 arethe three incidents which most light 
thrown, but there are many other points which the received account 
events further elucidated. The preliminary chapter, which deals with 
the share the navy promoting the restoration Charles II, not 
very cleat; Mr. Tedder unduly diminishes the importance Monck’s 
part order increase that Montagu, and does not adequately 
appreciate Lawson’s share. Lawson was convinced republican, anxious 
overthrow the usurped authority the military leaders and restore 
the rule the civil power represented parliament. this agreed 
with Monck, and they co-operated December 1659. Montagu’s influence 
did not begin till was reappointed general sea, February 1660, 
which time Monck had not only overthrown the rule the army but 
also put end the power the Rump, that the way for restoring 
Charles was clear. There are some signs haste Mr. Tedder’s 
rather incomplete, especially towards the end, and there are some 
issued Buckingham 1640’, which must wrong. Captain ‘Thomas 
Holland’, named 184, seems confusion with Colonel Thomas 
Doleman, English soldier the Dutch service, who fought against his 
country under author’s absence active service 


while his proofs were through the press supplies adequate 


See Ludlow’s ed. 1894, 200. 
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Mr. Herbert Ingram Priestley’s José Gdlvez, Visitor-General New 
Spain (Berkeley California University Press, 1916), exhaustive study 
ablest Spanish minister the Indies the eighteenth century, 
and more particularly his years residence New Spain, 1765-71. 
During that period Galvez acquired unequalled knowledge its re- 
sources, and became famous for his adroit management finance. 
was economic purist, his organization tobacco and cock-fighting 
monopolies, his encouragement state lotteries, and his sale non- 
judicial offices prove; but was just the man required the home 
government—an untiring winner revenue. Though strong ruler and 
the pioneer Spanish sovereignty California, his personality was not 
shining. The most characteristic story told him Mr. Priestley 
his gift his native village the Spanish coast, where started life 
shepherd boy, the monopoly making playing-cards for 
and the Philippines. figures this book rather the embodiment 
the old colonial policy, solicitous for the interests Spanish manu- 
factures and shipping, and keenly concerned mining and other Mexican 
enterprises only far they contributed the self-sufficiency the 
Spanish dominions. New Spain was, roughly speaking, Mexico. Louisiana 
was governed from Havana, Florida had been. Mr. Priestley’s descrip- 
tion the Spanish colonial system under Charles admirably complete. 


The fourth volume Gedenkschriften van Gijsbert Jan van Hardenbroek 
(1747-87), edited for the Utrecht Historical Society Dr. Van der 
Meulen Miiller, 1915), very similar the earlier part, 
which was noticed 1911 volume xxvi this Review, its value con- 
sisting not new material but the picture which presents the 
shifting opinions and feelings the circle which Hardenbroek moved. 
was the habit recording elaborately the conversations all 
important people whom met, and his industry has produced very 
detailed account. The present volume, which only covers from July 
1782 December 1783, consists nearly 700 pages. Some days contain 
entries, but others have elaborate accounts several conversations 
e.g. August 1782 there are three entries, one which, recounting 
conversation with the Prince Orange, occupies nearly two pages. 
The editor has, after consideration, rejected the idea attempting 
abbreviate—no doubt rightly, for the value this kind record depends 
very largely its continuity and completeness. 


The fourth volume the Recueil Documents relatifs Convoca- 
tion des Etats Généraux 1789 (Paris Imprimerie Nationale, 1915) was 
prepared the late Armand Brette, whose work has been completed 
Aulard. deals with mass documents connected with the 
administrative, judicial, ecclesiastical,and military system the généralités 
Montauban, Auch, Bordeaux, Rochelle, Poitiers, and Tours 1789, 
summarizing many, and adding full lists original and secondary authori- 
ties. Preliminary notes contain short surveys local history, but there 
general introduction index. The main value the volume its 
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indication rich sources information the customs, finance, trade, 
and personnel many hundreds towns and villages, which Bordeaux 
(with population 120,000) was much the most important. Its light 
the general stream French history far less vivid than that other 
books the same series that reprint the actual cahiers. gives, however, 
several examples the hostility the curés the nobles and higher 
clergy. Thus the bishops Poitiers and are accused, April 
1789, excluding the curés from sharing the compilation the cahier, 
which is, consequence, ‘without order, without energy, without style, 


The latest addition Mr. Milford’s excellent Indian library reprints 
scarce old books the curious volume entitled Observations the 
Mussulmauns India Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali (London, 1917), which 
was published originally 1832. Mr. William Crooke, expert work 
the kind, has now rendered all necessary editorial services with know- 
ledge and discretion. The book unique and permanent value 
record the personal experiences English lady who married 
Muhammadan and lived zenana happily for eleven twelve 
years between 1817 and 1829. The author gives good descriptions the 
inner life well-bred, pious Muslim family. The enthusiastic praise 
bestowed her her venerated’ father-in-law, Meer Hadjee Shah, 


The Middle Group American Historians (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1917) Dr. Bassett gives interesting particulars with 
regard Jared Sparkes and Peter Force their efforts collect material 
for more scientific study American history. One seems another 
world when one hears research work being deliberately adopted 
with view making money. Not less surprising modern notions 
Sparkes’s view that the text letters, when quoted, should altered 


Mr. Henry Rankin has enjoyed unusual opportunities for making 
study Abraham Lincoln’s character during the most formative period 
his life. There was long-standing intimacy between his mother’s 


family and the future President, which covers the latter’s life New Salem. 


From his mother’s recollections the author derived much the material 
for his account Lincoln’s love for Miss Ann Rutledge, and his statement 
Lincoln’s religious views largely based upon conversation 1846 
between his mother and Lincoln. For several years Mr. Rankin was 
law student the office Lincoln and Herndon Springfield, and was 
favoured with Lincoln’s confidence and interest. The book exactly 
what its author calls it—Personal Recollections Abraham Lincoln (New 
York Knickerbocker Press, Mr. Newton the introduction 
describes book reminiscences, series musing memories 
and flash-light pictures, often discursive but always illuminating’. 
represents Lincoln deep thinker, man strong religious feeling— 
the charge infidelity brought against him for political motives traced 
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its strange and ridiculous origin—and endowed with extraordinary 
gift sympathy, which enabled him all things all men’ without 
cheapening The recollections terminate with Lincoln’s departure 
Washington 1861, and his farewell address his friends Spring- 
field placed its right perspective. interesting chapter deals with 
the Cooper Institute speech delivered New York February 
which Lincoln practically owed his nomination Republican candidate. 
Not the least merit the book its claim that justice should last 
done the memory the devoted wife whom her husband owed 
much. 


The Boston Athenaeum has just issued volume entitled Confederate 
(1917) which gives list the books, Confederate and 
State publications, newspapers and other periodicals, tracts, broadsides, 
maps, music, and other matter printed the South during the Confederacy 
and contained its collection. The list prepared Mr. Charles 
Baxter and Mr. James Dearborn, and the volume has intro- 
duction Mr. James Ford Rhodes. The Athenaeum collection was 
made immediately after the ending the war, time when Francis 
Parkman was one the members the library committee. his 
energy travelling once the South and purchasing much valuable 
material that might otherwise have been lost the collection owes the 
great value which still possesses, though other similar collections have 
since been made and though part the material has been reprinted 
the Official Records the Union and Confederate Armies. 


Andrew Johnson, Military Governor Tennessee, Dr. Clifton Hall 
(Princeton: University Press, 1916), study Johnson’s work from 
March 1862 March 1865 helping preserve Tennessee from Confeder- 
ate conquest—a danger which was only dispelled December 1864—and 
‘reconstructing’ radically Federal lines. The work was done with 
great courage and tenacity, and won Lincoln’s approval. Personally, 
however, Johnson was fanatic, and Dr. Hall’s judicious book gives 
candid sketch this descendant poor white’ stock, whom negro 
wrongs were nothing and his own social resentments everything. Recon- 
could hardly have been entrusted less generous mind. 


The Archdeacon Northampton has issued reprint, entitled 
Convocation (London: Mowbray important letter which 
Bishop Stubbs addressed Archbishop Benson 1887, and then printed 
for private circulation, the subject Joint Action Convocations. 
was written memorandum the possibility the constitution 
national synod the church England here can only call attention 
the extremely precise analysis, arranged under six periods, the differ- 
ent ways which the clergy have been convoked for different purposes. 
The fullest materials are provided for the time between 1119 and 1532 (for 
which, far the convocation Canterbury concerned, more 
detailed survey was given the dean ‘of Wells the Church Quarterly 
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Review for October 1915) and for the period the Reformation. The pre- 
cedents for partial co-operation the two provinces are minutely dis- 
tinguished but the bishop finds example complete joint session 
English convocations’. dealing with the time the struggle York 
against the supremacy Canterbury, claimed Archbishop Lanfranc 
the basis forged documents, the author’s critical rigour never fault, 
except perhaps where asserts that credit was given the forgeries not 
only England but also Rome. 


Sir Thomas Erskine May’s Treatise the Law, Privileges, Proceedings, 
and Usage Parliament holds established position the standard 
encyclopaedia all that member either house need know about forms 
and procedure, that words ours are required welcome the twelfth 
edition, which has appeared under the highly competent editorship 
Mr. Lonsdale Webster (London: Butterworth, 1917). The original 
book was published long ago 1844, when are told that with two 
exceptions the procedure the Long Parliament remained essentially 
unaltered. years later, the tenth edition, the book was subjected 
great deal revision and was part recast the late Sir Reginald 
Palgrave. not surprising that the many changes procedure and 
everyday matters, not speak vital constitutional changes, which 
have been introduced recent years, have made the present edition very 
different book from those before it. Mr. Webster has enjoyed the assis- 
tance expert advice from his colleagues the staff both houses 
parliament, and his book complete, lucid, and entirely free from the 
expression personal opinion. But the very qualities which make 
invaluable for practical use detract from its interest the historical 
student. could not reconstruct from the procedure the house 
commons even thirty years ago; that not the author’s editors’ 
business. But there are constant quotations old usages and precedents 
which the historian will gladly have recourse. good deal pains 
has been taken revise the account parliamentary origins, which was 
first written the lines Blackstone and Sharon Turner, Hallam 
and Sir Francis Palgrave. But the revision cannot said sufficient 
even the fraudulent Ingulf has not been expelled, and the notable discovery 
the writs for the first parliament Edward which involved 
important modification the accepted view the constitutional develop- 
ment that reign, are not mentioned. would well this indispens- 
able book were given definite title that which appears the title-page 
changed the half-title into Law and Usage Parliament, while the 
back the volume read Parliamentary Practice. 


Mr. Woodbridge’s little book, entitled The Purpose History 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1916), consists three lectures 
delivered the Columbia University, entitled respectively, 
History Philosophy’, ‘The Pluralism History’, and Con- 
tinuity History’. does not set forth any teleological views. 


There discoverable history purpose, mean purpose some future 
event towards which the whole creation moves, and which past and present events 


See ante, xxv. 231. 
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portend but there purpose history, mean that the past used material 
for the progressive realization, least man, what call spiritual ends. 


tries distinguish between history the whole course human 
happenings and the record such happenings, but can hardly said 
have always avoided ambiguity. Thus what calls the pluralism 
history seems resolve itself into the choice the historian his 
own point view, and the divers interpretations that may given the 
same sequences events. Like most metaphysical historians, seems 
undervalue the difficulty else disparage the effect writing true 
history. may help clear some people’s minds his distinction 
between evolution and continuity. far his aim bring historical 
knowledge the help the practical reformer, may found lacking 
inspiration, though suggestive incidental remarks. 


creditable the editor the Annual Register for 1916 (London 
Longmans, 1917) that has succeeded producing his yearly volume, 
and has fact brought together much larger amount information 
than might have been expected. But his materials are necessarily incom- 
plete, and with regard certain countries are less necessarily one-sided 
the means for sifting the evidence are not yet available. Consequently, 
from the point view those who time come will use the book 
work reference, think that would have been better its 
publication had been deferred. dealing with the great war there 
tendency quote statements made German authority and omit the 
qualifications contradictions them which proceed from other sources. 
Sometimes the narrative presented curiously hesitating way. Thus 
are told that the intention the attack Verdun February last 
year was ‘deal one deadly blow the French line and break it’. For 
five days the Germans had considerable but they greatly ex- 
aggerated the importance of’ Fort Douaumont, which they captured 
the 25th. Next day their progress was and April they 
themselves held the second line the French defence. The chief 
military significance the operations around Verdun was certainly 
found the casualties sustained. Verdun accelerated the attrition 
the German army.’ There hint that the attack was dead failure. 
have pass the section about Rumania discover that there was 
German reverse before Verdun’. was disastrous plan’: 
its commander received blow his reputation from which could 
hardly expect recover’. Statements like these need readjusting. 


Two further parts (93 and 94) the Yorkshire Archaeological Journal 
(Leeds, 1916) have been issued its members the Yorkshire Archaeo- 
logical Society. The first does not contain any articles more than 
local interest, but the second made two papers which, though 
naturally confined Yorkshire, are both important contributions 
namely elaborate and well-illustrated article roods, 
screens, and lofts the East Riding the acknowledged authority 
the subject, Mr. Aymer Vallance, and continuation Sir Stephen 
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Glynne’s notes Yorkshire churches. Ever since the days Robert 
Glover and Roger Dodsworth the churches Yorkshire have received 
the attention antiquaries, but Sir Stephen Glynne did not confine his 
attention any single county. His ample notes, preserved Hawarden, 
have been published the transactions more than one local archaeo- 
logical society, and furnish invaluable architectural record the 
condition parochial churches throughout the kingdom before restorers 
began obliterate the traces historic growth more sympathetic 
architects began record them. 


the Bijdragen voor Vaderlandsche Geschiedenis 
5th series, iv. and (1916), Miss van den Berg continues her list 
documents interest for the history the Netherlands noticed 
the appendixes the Reports the Historical Manuscripts Commission, 
i-xv (see ante, xxxi. 528), from 1619 1648. iv. Mr. Bijlsma 
treats the trading relations between Rotterdam and England during 
the time the establishment the merchant adventurers there (1635-52). 


The Catalogus van berustende Konink- 
lijke The Hague Gravenhage: Algemeene Lands- 
drukkerij, 1916), which owe the patient industry and expert 
bibliographical learning Dr. Knuttel, has length been 
completed. Its first volume was reviewed these pages far back 
and now its seventh carries the catalogue the collection down 
1853. eighth volume contains supplement, from 1507 1830, 
arranged that the new titles are denoted the addition letters the 
alphabet (as ‘9334 a’) and not disturb the general numeration. The 
seven volumes deal with nearly 30,000 pamphlets, and the supplement 
includes perhaps 2,500 more. Two special features value may 
noticed: the identifications anonymous works, and the brief notes 
explaining what pamphlets with vague titles are about and sometimes 
elucidating their origin. 


Ante, 779. 


CORRECTIONS THE APRIL NUMBER 


207, line For Benedict VIII possess documents from read Benedict 
pontificate reckoned charters running from 
lines 17,18. For Benedict’s documents read the documents mentioning Benedict 
pope 
301, line 20. For Church Reform Scotland read Church and Reform 
Scotland 
line 31. 


For 1833 read 1832 
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